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Some good new books from 


FLANNERY O’CONNOR 


THE VIOLENT BEAR IT AWAY. This story of an or- 
phan with the gift of prophecy shows Miss O’Connor 
at the top of her powers. “One of the most original 
younger American writers.” —CAROLINE GORDON 

$3.75 





KARL STERN 


THROUGH DOOMS OF LOVE. “Here for the 
first time in fiction is the world of the mentally 
sick described by an imaginative writer of 
the first rank who is also a professional psy- 
chiatrist.” —GRAHAM GREENE $4.95 











LIKE A BIG BRAVE MAN 


A novel by CELSO AL. CARUNUNGAN. A young 
Filipino boy’s search for the meaning of life and love 
provides some moving and some hilarious reading. 

$3.95 


M. C. D’ARCY, S. J. 


THE MEANING AND MATTER OF HISTORY. One of 
the most distinguished philosophers and theologians 
of our time examines the nature of historical knowl- 
edge, using the Christian viewpoint to throw light 
on world history. $5.50 





Ages 9-15 Each, $1.95 

MOTHER SETON AND THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 
by Alma Power-Waters. The story of Elizabeth Seton, 
who may be the first American-born saint. (V-24) 


MOTHER CABRINI, MISSIONARY TO THE WORLD 
by Frances Parkinson Keyes (V-43) 


MORE CHAMPIONS IN SPORTS AND SPIRIT 
by Ed Fitzgerald (V-44) 

ST. MARGARET MARY, APOSTLE OF THE SACRED HEART 
by Ruth Fox Hume (V-45) 


WHEN SAINTS WERE YOUNG 
by Blanche Jennings Thompson (V-46) 





VISION BOOKS 


IMPRIMATUR 








Books by 
DR. THOMAS DOOLEY 


THE NIGHT THEY BURNED THE MOUNTAIN. 
The recent experiences of the “‘Splendid 
American” in the Lao village of Muong Sing, 
where he himself was stricken with cancer. 

$3.95 
DR. TOM DOOLEY: MY STORY. The story of 
his medical mission in remote places, ad- 
dressed to young readers. $2.95 
DELIVER US FROM EVIL. How Dooley and his 
medical men helped 600,000 Vietnamese es- 
cape the Communist terror. $3.95 


THE EDGE OF TOMORROW. His fight against 
disease and Communism in a Lao village five 
miles from Red China. $3.95 











POPE JOHN XXIII 

An Authoritative Biography by ZSOLT ARADI, 

MSGR. JAMES I. TUCEK and JAMES C. O’NEILL. 

“The best of the biographies of Pope John XXIII.” 
—MSGR. JOHN S. KENNEDY Illustrated $4.95 


BOOK OF CATHOLIC QUOTATIONS 


Edited by JOHN CHAPIN. The perfect Easter gift— 
more than 10,000 quotations from approved Catholic 
sources. $8.50 





46 VOLUMES 


GOVERNOR AL SMITH 

by Hon. James A. Farley and James C. G. Conniff (V-39) 
MY ESKIMOS: A PRIEST IN THE ARCTIC 

by Roger Buliard, O.M.I. (V-13) 
COLUMBUS AND THE NEW WORLD 

by August Derleth (V-27) 
KIT CARSON OF THE OLD WEST 

by Mark Boesch (V-40) 
CATHOLIC CAMPUSES 

by Rosemarian V. Staudacher (V-37) 
ST. PHILIP OF THE JOYOUS HEART 

by Francis X. Connolly (V-28) 








Catholic book list free on request. 
FARRAR, STRAUS & CUDAHY, 101 Fifth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 
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Especially 


for 
Holy Week 





ENCOUNTERS WITH 
SILENCE 

by Karl Rahner, S.J. 

Translated by James M. Demske, S.J. 


Prayerful considerations of, among 
other subjects, man’s relationship 
with God, the nature of prayer, 
knowledge and faith, the sanctifica- 
tion of daily routine, and fidelity to 
one’s calling. $1.95 


THE GREAT WEEK 


An Explanation of the Liturgy of 
Holy Week by Dame Aemiliana Lohr 


Translated by D.T.H. Bridgehouse 


“,. . one of the most significant 
books to appear in our century on the 
liturgy of Holy Week.”—Theological 
Studies. $2.75 


THE MASS 
THROUGH THE YEAR 


Volume I: Advent to Palm Sunday 
Volume II: Holy Week to the Last 
Sunday after Pentecost by Dame 
Aemiliana Lohr 

Translated by I. T. Hale 


With her brilliant and meditative 
commentary, the author permits us 
to become immersed in the mystery 
of the Church. “These two volumes 
deserve a prominent place on our 
library shelves, or, better still, on our 
prie- ieu.”—Worship. $4.50 ea. 





ORDO HERBDOMADAE 
SANCTAE 
INSTAURATUS 


in the Marietti edition, Pub- 
lishers to the Holy See 


The new complete official 
Ordo for Holy Week, according 
to the decree of the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites, issued in 
1955. This work is indispen- 
sable for all parishes, churches, 
and chapels. 

Black linen finish $3.95 
Imitation leather $5.75 











Wherever good books are sold 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 


Westminster, Maryland 
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Correspondence 





In the Marketplace 


Epiror: Recent AMERICA articles have 
touched a responsive chord in me. I am a 
homemaker, living in a world that consists 
mostly of ideals, children and peanut butter 
sandwiches. Thus, you see, I look at 
“clowns,” “loneliness” and “pluralism” 
from a little distance. 

Secularism appears to be the order of 
the day, but to my mind, we have asked for 
it. We Catholics have been living our re- 
ligion on a closed circuit. We put our chil- 
dren in parochial schools. Our objective is 
fine, but in effect we have helped to with- 
draw Christianity itself from the public 
schools. Why then do we complain when 
the Christmas holidays get named Winter 
holidays? 

I recently attended a neighboring city 
college and took occasion to speak in class 
on Christianity and the poetry of Gerard 
Manley Hopkins. To judge from the effect, 
I might as well have been talking to the 
inhabitants of Mars about life on Earth. 
We have so much withdrawn ourselves 
from the world of secular education that 
we are now in fact something of a rarity 
on the secular campus. 

I’m not among those who say there is no 
hope and that we all are clowns. Anyone 
who has ever fed a two-year-old and real- 
ized that at 21 he will be well-mannered, 
knows that nothing is hopeless. As for the 
clowns, their grease paint is only skin deep. 
In the words of Fr. L. C. McHugh (3/5), 
“we must come running out of the shelters 
and set up our wares in the marketplace.” 

JEANNE LOWELL 
Bayside, N. Y. 


Telegram 


EDITOR: “RED POCKET IN COLOMBIA” (AM. 
8/12) AND “COLOMBIA’s HOUR OF SUFFER- 
ING” (2/13) MOST ENLIGHTENING AND IN- 
FORMATIVE ARTICLES YET WRITTEN ANY- 
WHERE ABOUT THE TURBID SITUATION IN 
OUR SISTER REPUBLIC OF COLOMBIA. 

ORQUIDEAS TO FATHER CULHANE FOR 
PENETRATING INSIGHT INTO THE COLOMBIAN 
SPIRIT AND PSYCHOLOGY AS WELL AS THE 
DANGER LURKING IN THE LUSH TROPICAL 
OVERGROWTH OF THE ANDES. 

WOULD APPRECIATE ANOTHER ARTICLE 
MENTIONING THE DICHOTOMY IN THE LIB- 
ERAL PARTY OF WHICH THE COMMUNISTS 
TOOK ADVANTAGE AND GAITAN’S ASSASSINA- 
TION AND THE PART PLAYED BY THE SOVIET 
EMBASSY (SINCE OUSTED), V.G., THE RE- 
LEASE OF SOME HUNDRED-ODD CARRIER 


PIGEONS (NOT DOVES OF PEACE) WITH THE 

MESSAGE “Listos” (“GET READY”), WHICH 

PRESAGED THE SACKING, BURNING AND 

PLUNDERING BY COMMUNIST-INSPIRED MOBS, 
(DR.) STANLEY J. GOICZ 

WHEELING COLLEGE 

WHEELING, W. VA. 


Arab-Israeli Peace 


Eprror: The United States should heed the 
Arab church dignitary quoted in your 
Comment, “Report From Israel” (3/12): 
“It is time that some settlement of Arab- 
Israeli differences be sought at the con- 
ference table.” 

Ralph Bunche, the only man living who 
has mediated successfully between the 
Arabs and Israelis, told me several years 
ago that he believed peace might be set- 
tled between the cold-war principals in the 
Near East. First, the United States and 
Great Britain must work secretly behind 
the scenes, set the stage and then begin 
the negotiations (under the auspices of the 
United Nations) that would finally bring 
the curtain down on a happy ending. 

The trouble is that the United States has 
so far done nothing except act as though it 
can’t be done. 

Harry W. FLANNERY 
Washington, D. C. 


In a Word 


Eprror: In his remarks on the Kyrie in 
The Word for Mar. 26, I think Fr. Vincent 
P. McCorry might have advantaged him- 
self of more recent scholarship anent that 
durable Greek shout of acclaim. In assert- 
ing that the Kyrie is evidently a Trinitarian 
prayer, he follows an honored but errone- 
ous tradition that does not wish to say die. 
There is much stronger evidence to support 
the Christological application of the Kyrie 
and Christe groups. The reference to the 
text in Philippians proves nothing in favor 
of the Trinity, for this is Paul’s favorite 
way of referring to Christ. (“Kyrios” is 
used for “Jesus” 260 times by St. Paul.) 
Besides, the ninefold form of the invoca- 
tion shows up only in medieval times. 

It might also be brought out that the 
Kyrie was at one time the people’s response 
to a litany of intercession and as such had 
a much wider meaning than a mere plea 
for mercy. It was also a triumphant cry of 
faith, a greeting to the King, a shout of 
victory honoring Christ the Lord. 

NicHo.as J. CARROLL, S.J. 
Baltimore, Md. 
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Current Comment 





A Note on Summitry 


On March 22 Secretary of State Her- 
ter called the summit a “gamble.” 
Later he said that “uncertain as to out- 
come” would be a truer expression. 

How could it be otherwise? The 
summit session must be short; the issues 
are numerous and thorny. The Western 
leaders, all out of step, will plod into 
Paris sans purpose, sans policy, sans 
hope. Khrushchev will .come thunder- 
ing in full of threats and promises, but 
without any spirit of conciliation. The 
propaganda drums will roll ceaselessly, 
but the big show is likely to be only 
an exercise in futility. 

It was once felt that the summit 
would at least ease the tensions of the 
Cold War. That hope is vanishing 
quickly. If the West does not bow to 
his demands, Khrushchev is likely to 
sign his oft-promised peace with his 
puppet East German regime. He has 
promised it too often to withhold it 
forever. Then indeed the suet will sizzle 
in the frying pan. 

Then why the summit at all? Is this 
Paris trip really necessary—for tired Ike 
and Nick, for weary Mac and Charley? 
Why don’t they stay home with their 
problems and return the portfolios to 
their foreign ministers? 

Dean Rusk, Assistant Secretary of 
State under Mr. Acheson, phrased the 
perils of summitry well: the summit is 
a court of last resort where “the costs 
of error or misunderstanding are multi- 
plied by the seriousness of the issues 
and the power of those present.” 

“Give Me That Old-Time Diplo- 
macy” might be a good theme song for 
these days when the summit mountains 
are in labor and there come forth— 
peanuts. 


Berlin: A Chance Lost 


On March 15 President Eisenhower 
assured Chancellor Adenauer that any 
future agreement on West Berlin must 
preserve the freedom of its people and 
their right of self-determination. 

Delighted by this affirmation, Mr. 
Adenauer proposed on March 17 that 
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it be reinforced before the summit talks 
by a plebiscite, in order to let the 
world know that the citizens of West 
Berlin, pending reunification, wish to 
retain their present status under the 
protection of the Western powers. 

The sudden inspiration of the Ger- 
man leader was a good one. It would 
have given the world concrete endorse- 
ment of our intentions by the parties 
whose interests are most immediately 
at stake in the forthcoming summit con- 
ference. It would have embarrassed 
Khrushchev, who preaches the principle 
of self-determination even as he under- 
takes to nullify it. 

But the Adenauer plebiscite proposal, 
which would have demanded prompt 
action to be effective, was coolly re- 
ceived by his friends in America. Some 
said a plebiscite was unnecessary and 
that Russia would brand it provocative. 
Others said it would not sway Khru- 
shchev and that it was propaganda in- 
stead of diplomacy. 

Precisely. It was a golden chance to 
win a propaganda victory just at a 
time when the East is beginning a mas- 
sive presummit propaganda drive, and 
when the West has nothing to show 
the world but conflicts of policy and 
confusions on strategy. We shall wait 
a long day before another such chance 
comes our way. 


Blood Runs in Africa 


The recent series of race riots in the 
Union of South Africa has made it 
even more certain that, after 12 
troubled years, the hideous apartheid 
(separate development) policy of the 
ruling Afrikaner Government is bank- 
rupt. 

Rioting first erupted March 21, when 
thousands of natives in urban centers 
protested against the burdensome pass 
laws requiring the use of cumbersome 
and complicated identity papers. On 
that and following days, a total of near- 
ly 100 blacks were killed and hundreds 
wounded by police, who used tanks and 
jet planes to cow the crowds. 

Statements of protest, including an 
unprecedented one from our own State 


Department, poured into Pretoria from 
all over the world. At the request of 
the Afro-Asian bloc of the United Na- 
tions, the Security Council took up dis- 
cussion of the South African racial situ- 
ation. 

On March 26 the Union Government 
suspended the pass laws but at the same 
time forbade public gatherings. A law 
is also being hurried through the Par- 
liament to outlaw organizations which 
support African political activity. 

This time it was the identity passes 
that brought native resentment to the 
boil. There are, however, other danger- 
ous irritants that can as quickly do the 
same thing. Next time it may be the 
curfew regulation or job limitation or 
wage discrepancy or house relocation 
or social benefit discrimination or any 
one of the other ugly faces of apartheid. 

Recent events may have shaken the 
fanatical Afrikaner minority of a 3- 
million white minority that has been 
striving to animalize nearly 12 million 
blacks, but the future of the Union 
remains grim. Until black economic 
pressure and the world’s moral influ- 
ence can effect either a change in Afri- 
kaner heart or Government, violence 
and hate will continue to darken South 
Africa’s landscape. 


“Occupation Children” 


A new life opens soon for a very 
special category of teen-agers in Ger- 
many. According to the traditional 
school calendar, it is at Eastertide that 
thousands of 14-year-olds end their 
formal schooling and go to work as ap- 
prentices in their chosen trades. Among 
the graduates in this special group this 
year will be an estimated 1,600 boys 
and girls of mixed racial origins. Their 
mothers are German and, for the most 
part, their fathers are American Ne- 
groes, members of the U. S. occupation 
forces in 1946. 

The newspapers of the Federal Re- 
public, in taking note of this first 
“graduating class,” have stressed the 
need of sympathetic understanding of 
the plight of these innocent youngsters. 
It is estimated that there are in West 
Germany some 72,000 illegitimate “oc- 
cupation children” (Besatzungskinder) , 
of whom about 6,000 are of mixed ra- 
cial origin. A team of sociologists of the 
University of Hamburg has made a 
close study of this special group, so 
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easily identified by their physical char- 
acteristics, Their native intelligence, it 
is reported, is equal to that of their 
classmates, sometimes even superior. 
Physically, they display a high level 
of dexterity, particularly in sports. But 
in many cases their educational and 
emotional progress is not up to par, 
owing to abnormal home conditions 
and, in part, to aloofness encountered 
in school. 

Their chances for training and em- 
ployment do not present any immediate 
cause for concern. What needs to be 
assured is that their working com- 
panions accept them. There is particular 
concern over the future of the girls, 
whose marriage possibilities may prove 
limited. Once again a racial question is 
testing the German people. It seems 
that a good start has been made on a 
problem for which the Germans share 
only half the blame, but have all the 
difficulty. 


Islamic Success in Africa 


After his two-month crusade through 
Africa, Evangelist Billy Graham is con- 
vinced like many ahead of him that 
Islam has taken a commanding lead in 
the competition among Christianity, 
Islam and communism for the African 
soul. 

Statistics for anything in Africa are 
usually brave guesses, and estimates of 
religious membership vary by as much 
as 150 per cent. The Encyclopaedia 
Britannica puts the 1958 Christian pop- 
ulation of Africa at 32.9 million (Roman 
Catholic, 20.4; Eastern Orthodox, 5.9; 
and Protestant, 6.6 million). 

The same source lists 87 million Mus- 
lims and another 96.6 million as “Primi- 
tives, Others or None” in their religious 
affiliation. The natives in this last group- 
ing are those being most successfully 
cultivated by the zealous followers of 
the Prophet. 

From a natural point of view, several 
factors favor the spread of Islam. It has 
a most accommodating religious pro- 
gram which makes slight demands on 
the understanding and requires a mini- 
mum of moral self-discipline. (A plural- 
ity of wives here and the houris of 
Paradise later are only the most obvious 
bargains. ) 

But Islam’s real trump is economic 
penetration. The itinerant Muslim trad- 
er and his well-established brother in 
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the village store control the community 
economy, and somehow Allah’s pros- 
perous smiles seem to fall mainly on his 
own. 

During the past fifty years Catholic 
growth in Africa has been remarkable, 
but Islam’s even more so. Within two 
decades most of the nearly 100 million 
uncommitted Africans will have opted 
for Christ, Mohammed or Marx. This 
thought might be recalled the next time 
your help is sought for the work of the 
missions on the dark continent. 


French Students Protest 


Students in foreign countries tend to 
play a more vociferous role in national 
politics than their counterparts here in 
the States. France is no exception. 
Quoting L’Etudiant de France, a re- 
cent issue of Syndicalisme Universitaire, 
organ of the Syndicat Général de ’Edu- 
cation Nationale, deplores the defection 
of some 2,000 Algerian Muslim univer- 
sity students. The young Algerians have 
quit French universities to take up their 
studies elsewhere—some in Communist 
countries, others in the West and still 
others in Arab lands. i 

The students object not so much to 
the de Gaulle policy in Algeria as to 
the treatment meted out to political- 
minded Algerians among the French 
student body. Dozens have been con- 
fined to jail. L’Etudiant de France 
pleads for a restoration of “free speech 
and the right of assembly.” It demands 
that the arrests, interrogations and arbi- 
trary internment cease. “A Muslim,” 
the review insists, “ought not to be 
automatically considered a suspect.” 

It is perhaps not for us to judge 
French policy toward troublesome Al- 
gerian students. Nonetheless, L’Etudi- 
ant de France poses a valid question. 
Is it in the interests of France for the 
exodus of Algerians from French uni- 
versities to continue? The future of any 
country depends on its youth. If Presi- 
dent de Gaulle’s policy in Algeria is to 
succeed tomorrow, it will need the en- 
thusiastic support of the Algerian youth 
of today. Apparently France has yet 
to win that support. 


Victory in Ceylon 


In the March 19 elections Ceylon’s 
voters showed greater sense than their 
politicians gave them credit for. The 


united front of Communist and Marx- 
ist-tinged parties, which was consid- 
ered a formidable threat during 
the election campaign, got soundly 
trounced, Ceylon will have a right-wing 
Government under Dudley Senanayake, 
leader of the United National party and 
new Prime Minister, 

In many respects, however, the fu- 
ture of the new Government remains 
obscure. The people of Ceylon voted 
not:'so much for a particular political 
party as for stability in government. 
Whether they are going to get it re- 
mains to be seen, 

The United National party won but 
50 of the 151 seats in Ceylon’s parlia- 
ment. Mr. Senanayake, therefore, will 
not have undisputed control of the 
Legislature. He will be forced to re- 
sort to the very device he roundly 
condemned during his election cam- 
paign—the formation of a coalition Gov- 
ernment. The same pattern of political 
horse-trading, tenuous alliances and 
personal agreements that has made a 
shambles of government in Ceylon may 
once again emerge. 

But Mr. Senanayake is no inexperi- 
enced Prime Minister. He has held of- 
fice before. During the first eight years 
of Ceylon’s independence, the United 
National party ruled the country. Cey- 
lon was then “neutralist” with a pro- 
Western flavor. Given a chance, the 
new Prime Minister may bring Ceylon 
back on course. 


Priceless Human Values 


Claiming to be an expert only in the 
way that grandfathers are experts on 
the subject of children, President Eisen- 
hower addressed the 7,000 delegates 
to the White House Conference on 
Children and Youth. He told delegates 
representing 600 national organizations, 
34 agencies of the Federal Government 
and the hardworking State committees 
that “priceless human qualities and val- 
ues must never be lost.” 

This keynote echoed the preparatory 
work of the State committees. For the 
handbook that summarized their con- 
clusions declares that report after re- 
port from the States called upon reli- 
gious groups “to exercise more effective 
leadership in all areas of youth.” The 
State committees specifically called for 
more effective teaching of moral and 
spiritual values in the schools. 
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The President’s address emphasized 
the family’s role in communicating val- 
ues to youth, Referring to simple joys 
within the family circle, the President 
declared that the happy family is the 
greatest insurance of a proper sense of 
values in the young. In strong terms 
the President pointed out that material 
comfort and even broadened horizons 
of knowledge are not the essence of 
our civilization. Rather, the true values 
to be handed down to the next genera- 
tion are 

a matter of spirit, of conviction and 

belief, of self-reliance and accept- 

ance of responsibility, of happiness 

in constructive work and service, 

of devotion to valued tradition. 
This awareness of spiritual values is en- 
couraging. In the coming Educational 
Convention issue of AMERICA (4/23), 
our associate, Fr, Donald R. Campion, 
a delegate to the White House Confer- 
ence, will report on its outcome. 


Why the Rush? 


Since Public Law 78, under which 
about 500,000 Mexican nationals are 
brought to this country every year for 
seasonal farm work, does not expire un- 
til June 30, 1961, it is hard to under- 
stand the spirit of urgency that has 
characterized the hearings before Rep. 
E. E. Gathings’ House agriculture sub- 
committee. Surely, Mr. Gathings knows 
very well that grave doubts have arisen, 
not merely about the manner in which 
this program has been conducted, but 
even over the program itself. Only a 
superficial reading of the report issued 
last October by a committee appointed 
by the Secretary of Labor is required to 
show that in the case of Public Law 78 
perfunctory extension is simply out of 
place. 

That the importation of Mexicans 
has contributed to the sad plight of our 
native migrant workers seems beyond 
dispute. After intensive study, Secretary 
Mitchell’s committee concluded that, 
contrary to the intent of the law, the 
program had in some cases deprived 
U. S. workers of job opportunities and 
held their wages at levels above which 
they would otherwise have risen, For 
this reason the committee recommended 
that the law clearly confine Mexican 
workers to unskilled jobs, that the Sec- 
retary of Labor be empowered to set 
wages at prevailing levels, and that no 
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authorization to import Mexicans be 
issued until employers have first made 
“positive and direct recruitment efforts” 
to obtain U. S. workers. 

These minimum amendments should 
be made a condition for renewing Pub- 
lic Law 78. Furthermore, the law 
should be extended for only a limited 
period—not beyond 1963 or 1964—at 
which time the program might well be 
terminated. 


e 9%” 


Suspicion of a “Fix 


The past weeks have seen no let-up 
in the barrage of charges Cuba has 
been making against the United States. 
In the space of two days, March 25 
and 26, four letters were handed to 
the U. S. Ambassador in Havana, Philip 
W. Bonsal, protesting various acts of 
injustice by his country. On the 29th, 
Premier Castro took out again after the 
Colossus of the North in a four-hour 
TV speech, although he devoted two 
and a half hours of it to flaying Luis 
Conte Aguero, the Cuban television 
commentator and his own _ personal 
friend. The Premier was incensed be- 
cause Conte Aguero publicly pleaded 
with him to muzzle the Communists in 
high governmental office and to “save 
the revolution.” 

It was also reported on the 29th that 
a plane shot down in Cuba the preced- 
ing week as it arrived from the United 
States, allegedly to pick up a fugitive 
army officer of the former Batista re- 
gime, had flown in with the conni- 
vance of the Castro Government. Ac- 
cording to reports from Havana, the 





John Hapgood 


As well they might, an increas- 
ing number of readers have been 
writing to tell us how highly 
they regard the superb scratch- 
board drawings that Joun Hap- 
coop is doing for our covers. 

Next week, in color on the cov- 
er of our Easter number, Mr, 
Hapcoop will contribute a draw- 
ing of the famous Chalice of Anti- 
och, an ancient Christian liturgical 
cup used at Mass in the fourth 
century. This chalice is on display 
at The Cloisters in New York 
City. 











pilot has confessed in writing to the 
U. S. Embassy there that the flight was 
undertaken with the full knowledge of 
Cuban officials in order to embarrass 
the United States. If the pilot’s accusa- 
tion is substantiated, it will seriously 
diminish the credibility of the endless 
cries of persecution by Cuba’s mara- 
thon orator, who happens also to be 
its head of state. 

So far, the United States has refused 
to be trapped into taking reprisals 
against Cuba. The wisdom of this for- 
bearance and its effectiveness in dem- 
onstrating to other Latin American Gov- 
ernments this country’s desire to be 
fair is becoming more and more ap- 
parent, 


Sukarno Dictates 


Forms of government in Indonesia 
come and go but the irrepressible Presi- 
dent Sukarno goes on forever. Having 
dissolved the elected Parliament on 
March 5, the Indonesian leader has now 
proceeded to appoint a new one, 
stacking it according to his own liking. 
In Sukarno’s own words, the old elected 
body had failed to “fulfill our expecta- 
tions of cooperation,” thereby creating 
a situation that “endangers” the secu- 
rity of the state. He expects the proper 
measure of “mutual help” from the new. 

The new body is representative. In 
fact, it could not be more representative 
of the Indonesian people. Half of the 
261 seats will be held by hand-picked 
members of Indonesia’s nine political 
parties. “Functional” groups, such as 
labor, farmers, religious groups, the 
armed forces, etc., will fill out the rest 
of the parliamentary chamber. Giving 
occupational’ groups a role in govern- 
ment is a novel experiment in Asia and 
one worth exploring further. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that 
Sukarno does not have universal sup- 
port for his latest venture in “guided 
democracy.” A newly formed §anti- 
Communist united front, linking sever- 
al of Indonesia’s political parties, has 
already begun to protest the rubber- 
stamp Parliament. The army is suspi- 
cious of increased Communist influence 
in the carefully selected body. One 
can only admire the patience of long- 
suffering Indonesians as _ President 
Sukarno insists on forcing his various 
versions of “guided democracy” down 
their throats. 
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en CATHOLICS OF GERMANY, many of whom gave 
up smoking, drinking and candy “for Lent” for 
a special reason this year, showed that they know 
the meaning of sacrifice in an affluent society. On 
March 15, 1959, they started something new: a 
Lenten “Action against Hunger and Disease in the 
World.” Under the guidance of an episcopal com- 
mission and its chairman, Cardinal Joseph Frings, 
Archbishop of Cologne, 32 million marks were 
collected for the needy in underdeveloped coun- 
tries. To Americans this may not seem an im- 
pressive sum, but when one considers the limited 
resources of the Catholics in Germany, this money 
must have meant considerable sacrifice to thou- 
sands of the faithful. Moreover, the real value of 
such a sum cannot be measured by the exchange 
rate; it must be measured by what the money is 
used for. 

So far, over 20 million marks have been paid 
out to finance various projects all over the globe 
which otherwise would not have received a penny. 
And the response to these gifts has shown once 
more the great need and great suffering of two- 
thirds of the world’s population who are scourged 
by poverty and hunger. Msgr. G. Dossing, coordi- 
nator of the “Action,” with headquarters in 
Aachen, said in a report read from all pulpits in 
Germany on December 31, 1959: “Thirty-two mil- 
lion marks were available—but to provide all the 
aid requested so far would have required a sum 
of 80 million.” 

Aid provided by the episcopal commission has 
fallen into three general categories: 1) direct help 
for disaster areas; 2) support of Church institu- 
tions which feed the hungry and heal the sick; 
3) financial aid to projects that will enable people 
to become self-sufficient through self-help. 

For example, the Lenten offering of German 
Catholics has aided typhoon victims in Japan and 
Korea. It has provided the basic necessities for 
flood victims in Formosa, Mexico, Uruguay and 
Madagascar. It has lightened the burden of 
drought victims in Africa and South America. And 
it has helped to rehabilitate war victims in Hong- 
kong and North Africa. 

Much attention is also given the sick. The med- 
ical institute for missionaries at Wiirzburg, Ger- 
many, has recently sent a team into the area of 
Polambakkam, Madras, India, where leprosy is 
common among the people. A Belgian, Dr. Heme- 
ryckx, has been working in this district and has 
treated approximately 20,000 cases in two and a 
half years. The new German medical center and 
outlying stations for ambulatory lepers will help 
to increase this number. Plans also call for a hos- 
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pital and for facilities for training the convalescent 
in agriculture and the cratts. The total cost of this 
undertaking will be 1.2 million marks, of which 
1.1 million will come from the Lenten offering. 

Most of the money, however, goes to self-help 
projects. India and Pakistan have received 4 mil- 
lion marks so far, and over 11 million were appor- 
tioned to Africa. Africa, in particular, needs money 
desperately. Many areas there suffer yearly from 
catastrophic droughts that start a vicious circle: 
the health of the inhabitants is undermined; crop 
failures contribute to universal famine; the arable 
land and the cattle herds are devastated. Much of 
the money, then, must be spent to secure water 
for irrigation, for the cattle, and for the health 
needs of the people. 

Success or failure of a project could mean life 
or death for thousands. Many of the one million 
inhabitants of Koudougou Diocese, French West 
Africa, for example, died from serious famine in 
1958. Even in normal times, over 200,000 persons 
of that region are out of a job for eight months 
of the year. Only five per cent of the children 
can afford to go to school, and 99 per cent of the 
population is illiterate. 

To change this situation, Bishop Bretault of the 
order of White Fathers has created an agricultural 
center where 160 students can be trained in the 
crafts and in modern methods of agriculture. Since 
this center started to send out catechists who can 
also teach agriculture—30 of them every year—re- 
forms in more than one hundred villages have put 
the economy on a diversified basis. To provide 
seed, oxen, plows and other implements, 170,000 
marks were sent to Koudougou. But two thousand 
villages are still waiting for instruction, and for 
the necessities to start a new life. 

The Catholics of Germany can be proud of their 
achievement. But they would be the first to ad- 
mit that this help relieves only the symptoms, 
and is scant. They say their efforts at raising 
money could have been more effectively organized 
and that the work done by radio, press and the 
pulpit could have been more intense and better 
coordinated. In other words, they are already 
thinking of a second “Action against Hunger and 
Disease in the World.” 

The good that could come of a similar effort in 
America would cover a multitude of sins of which 
we have been guilty in ignoring and neglecting 
our neighbor. We U. S. Catholics could easily raise 
$30 million as a sign that we take our fasting se- 
riously and that our giving up smoking, drinking 
and candy “for Lent” is not an empty gesture. 
Such an action would prove once again that our 
salvation does not lie in attaining the highest 
standard of living, but in making perfect our will 
to do the bidding of God. FRANZ SCHNEIDER 
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“Sooner or Later... . 


O* MARCH 24, a little ahead of schedule, Sen. Stuart 
Symington of Missouri joined the avowed candi- 
dates for the Presidency. No one knew just what date 
he had in mind originally. His managers at the Western 
Democratic Conference in Albuquerque in February 
simply urged potential delegates to “wait.” Not until 
the second ballot at Los Angeles was the true strength 
of the man dubbed “The Missouri Compromise” by 
Edward P. Morgan supposed to emerge. 

But Senator Symington, who may have had in mind 
the popular song, “Sooner or Later You're Going to Be 
Coming Around to Me,” apparently saw no virtue in 
hanging back any longer. He thus relinquished the 
classic preconvention posture that is still maintained 
only by Sen. Lyndon B. Johnson of Texas, who has still 
to confide that he would like to be President. 

In his enormously amusing and informative book, 
White House Fever, Robert Bendiner explains the psy- 
chology of this attitude: 


Like seasickness, the ambition to be President is 
often looked upon as an ailment with comic over- 
tones. The amusement comes not from the discom- 
fort of the victim but from his efforts to conceal 
it... . The least that can be said for the men who 
have run for it is that over a century and a half 
they have devised effective ways to get themselves 
sought and caught. Some have been content merely 


On All Horizons 


to reveal their hiding places in a discreet way. 

Some have coyly placed themselves where the 

Presidency would almost have to trip over them. 

And others have tracked it down with what Alistair 

Cooke once described as “the humorless calculation 

of a certified public accountant in pursuit of the 

Holy Grail.” 

In giving up the luxury of this stance, Senator 
Symington clung to another—that is, that his announce- 
ment had been compelled by popular clamor. They 
had insisted on knowing his availability, he protested. 

The Senator probably did hear from some anxious 
friends who wished to engage openly in activities in his 
behalf. But a factor in his consideration also may have 
been the progress being made by Senator Kennedy. 
(The suspense over Wisconsin will be ended shortly 
after this sees print, and possibly the statement will 
have to be amended.) Another push may have been 
given by the incredible statement—“off-the-record”— 
made by Democratic National Chairman Paul Butler to 
the effect that Senator Kennedy was virtually assured 
of the nomination. Mr. Butler’s statement was not only 
inept, it was gratuitous. It has been suggested he would 
be well advised to look up the definition of the job he 
wept to keep in 1956, when Adlai Stevenson sought to 
replace him with the late, and more equable, Jim Fin- 
negan. Mr. Butler’s gaffe did precipitate one of the few 
funny things that has been said lately. Senator Mc- 
Carthy of Minnesota dryly suggested that no national 
chairman should weigh less than 200 pounds—a wistful 
reminder of the days when well-upholstered gentlemen 
like Jim Farley were joyfully plying their trade and 
politics was a lot more fun than it is now. 

Mary McGrory 


fessional sodalities. Further details 
through the SCLA, Regional Sodality 
Office, 39 E. 83rd. St., New York 28, 
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GOD’S SILENT FLOCK. The Interna- 
tional Catholic Deaf Assn. has reprinted 
How to Talk to the Deaf by Fr. Dan D. 
Higgins, C.SS.R., as a handy tool for 
workers in the apostolate among the 
deaf. This useful book is available in 
a loose-leaf binding at $2.50 from 
Archdiocesan Audio-Visual Library, 300 
Broadway, Newark, N. J. 


pBSISTER EXECUTIVE. Sister An- 
nette Walters, C.S.]., will succeed Sis- 
ter Mary Emil, I.H.M., as executive 
secretary of the Sister Formation Con- 
ference on Sept. 1, 1960. 


B ROMAN SOCIAL STUDIES. At 
Rome, 100 priest-students from all over 
the world attend the newly reorganized 
Institute of Social Sciences of the 
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Gregorian University. Courses in reli- 
gious sociology, Marxist social theory 
and present-day Socialist economics are 
included in the revised program. 


pSOCIAL PILGRIMS. The Catholic 
Travel Division of American Express is 
sponsoring a social action pilgrimage 
this summer, June 19 to July 23. Pil- 
grims will attend the Dublin Social 
Congress, June 21-27, then go on to the 
continent. 


p> RELIGION AND LIFE. The Sodal- 
ity Congress of the Lay Apostolate will 
take place at the Roosevelt Hotel in 
New York City, Sept. 1-5. The student 
sessions are designed primarily for col- 
lege-level delegates; other programs are 
for representatives of parish and pro- 


p> YCS. The annual national study week 
for the High School Young Christian 
Students will be held at St. Joseph’s 
College, Rensselaer, Ind., Aug. 15-19. 
Registration through Marilyn Pokorni, 
High School YCS, 1700 Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 12, Ill. Series of regional study 
weeks are also scheduled for the month 
of August. 


pCATHOLICS IN ACTION. The 
apostolic work of the Christian Family 
Movement, the Young Christian Work- 
ers, the Young Christian Students is 
explained in a_ booklet, Specialized 
Apostolates, CFM, YCW, YCS in Ac- 
tion, (CFM—YCW-YCS Coordinating 
Committee, 1700 Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 25¢). W.E:S. 
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Editorials 





Bombs and Booby Traps 


T SESSION 188 of the Geneva test-ban conference, the 
Soviet Union made a new offer. It boiled down to 
this: “Dear Ike and Mac: Just take my word that I 
won't explode any baby bombs while you’re not looking, 
and [ll give you a foolproof contract on the big ones— 
pronto. Hopefully, Nikita.” 

Some Western spokesmen hailed the Soviet proposal 
of March 19 as a “major concession.” All agreed that it 
was superbly timed as a psychological thrust in the pre- 
summit maneuvering. It so intrigued Prime Minister 
Macmillan that he made a stratospheric safari to Camp 
David, just to make sure Mr. Eisenhower did not reject 
it out-of-hand. 

If Macmillan hoped to persuade the President to ac- 
cept the Soviet bargain, he was disappointed, for when 
a joint statement issued from Camp David on March 29, 
it contained a polite but clear rejection of the Russian 
package. Such a rejection of Semyon Tsarapkin’s “Sun- 
day special” headline-grabber was to be expected: the 
Khrushchev proposal was as full of booby traps as a 
mine field. 

& There is no such thing as a short moratorium on 
tests. The USSR has already enjoyed a moratorium for 
17 months. Presumably it will continue to enjoy one on 
a week-by-week basis for as long as the Geneva negotia- 
tions last. A formal moratorium would not begin until 
the test treaty is signed and approved. Once introduced, 
the pressure of world opinion would make it practically 


impossible to resume testing, even if the moratorium 
failed in its purpose. The Russian moratorium is a gim- 
mick obviously aimed at securing indefinite suspension 
of smaller tests at no cost. 

& The Soviet Union put a price-tag on what it gra- 
ciously implies is acceptance of our test plan of Feb- 
ruary 11—the moratorium is to be guaranteed by noth- 
ing stronger than a pledge. We could submit to this 
condition only by sacrificing the principle that there 
must be no unenforceable agreements with the USSR. 
Sacrifice of this principle involves acceptance of another 
—that Russia’s word is as good as gold. If we buy this 
foolish counsel, we scuttle every reason for haggling 
over the treaty issues of inspection and control. Pres- 
sure at Geneva would soon induce us to sign a treaty 
protected by safeguards that were merely political, 
farcical or even nonexistent. 

p The test conference is a pilot laboratory for solutions 
of the general problems of disarmament. If we accept 
unsupervised moratoriums and take the men in the 
Kremlin as men of their word, we set the tone for future 
action in areas far more vital to our security than test- 
ing. In fact, we undermine the basic Western position 
on disarmament and are gradually enticed into accept- 
ing “complete and general disarmament” on Khru- 
shchev’s terms. On those terms, “adequate inspection” 
means unjustifiable “espionage.” No matter! Inspection 
can be supplanted by huge doses of “mutual trust.” 


Churchmen and Businessmen 


HE TWELFTH ANNUAL MEETING Of the United Presby- 
terian Men, held in Chicago last month, was mem- 
orable for a head-on clash between a prominent layman 
and several of the denomination’s leaders. The dispute 
was touched off when J. Howard Pew, a director of the 
Sun Oil Company and president of the United Presby- 
terian Foundation, charged his church with meddling 
in secular affairs. He said that the church had no right 
to make pronouncements on social and political issues, 
and that such pronouncements were resented by busi- 
ness and professional men. “They feel that many of 
those who are primarily responsible for these state- 
ments,” he explained, “have neither the knowledge nor 
the competence to make them.” Speaking candidly, Mr. 
Pew went on to say that many businessmen had with- 
held financial contributions to the church because they 
objected to recent statements on civil rights and collec- 
tive bargaining. 
The answer to Mr. Pew followed familiar lines. 
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Speakers contended that the church had a Christian 
duty to exert a moral influence on society. It could not 
very well do this, explained the Rev. Dr. William A. 
Morrison, general secretary of the Presbyterian Board 
of Christian Education, unless it engaged in some “hon- 
est wrestling with the real issues and serious crises of 
life in this world.” 

What interests us in this exchange is not so much 
the issues which apparently provoked it. At the last 
General Assembly of the United Presbyterian Church, 
the delegates voted by substantial majorities to uphold 
the principle of collective bargaining, voting rights for 
all citizens, nonsegregated housing and the right of free 
association regardless of race. These are all fairly simple 
issues and it is hard to see how any church which styles 
itself Christian could have taken any other stand on 
them. 

What does interest us is the evidence the clash pro- 
vided of continuing friction between churches and busi- 
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nessmen over what Pope Leo XIII called the “social 
question.” Although Mr. Pew appears to be an ultra- 
conservative, many businessmen will sympathize with 
the general tenor of his protest. To them, too, it seems 
that the church should not meddle with “secular af- 
fairs,” and that its pronouncements on social issues be- 
tray an ignorance of practical realities. On the other 
hand, churchmen feel duty-bound to speak out on the 
questions of the day, and to bring to their solution the 
truths of religion and the imperatives of morality. 
Clergymen would be the first to admit that the appli- 
cation of general truths to concrete situations requires 
a knowledge of everyday affairs that is difficult for them 
to acquire. They would also point out, however, that 
in too many cases the businessmen who quarrel with 
their pronouncements reveal a lamentable ignorance of 
the social implications of their faith. 

Although this division on social questions is more 
acute in the Protestant churches, which lack a truly 
authoritative teaching voice, it is not, alas, absent in our 
own fold. Pope Pius XI, we remember, publicly censured 


the refusal of some Catholic businessmen to accept the 
teachings of Leo XIII. It is hardly likely that Mr. Pew 
is without some Catholic sympathizers. 

This is a most regrettable situation, especially today 
when our economic system is so widely challenged. In 
the nature of things, there will always be differences 
among Christian men on specific social policies. What 
should not exist are differences on the moral principles 
involved. In that area, some laymen have as much to 
learn as churchmen have in the domain of practical 
realities. One obvious way to close the gap would be 
to bring clergymen and businessmen together for frank 
and informal discussions. Such meetings would be suc- 
cessful if they did no more than help businessmen to 
appreciate the wisdom of a remark which Cardinal 
Montini made to Catholic exhibitors last May at the 
Milan Fair. “It is far easier,” said the Archbishop of 
Milan, “to speak of the solution of social questions to 
the working classes than it is to you; to them the solu- 
tion promises improvements, but from you it demands 
sacrifices.” 


Moving Vans and Leavetakings 


i. IMPORTANT part of AMERICA has just moved 
from one place to another on Manhattan Island. On 
March 25, at six in the evening, while late commuters 
were hurrying off to subways, trains and buses for a 
quiet weekend at home, and as the pulse of the city 
slowed down a bit for 48 hours, the night shift of a big 
moving company descended on our office in the Grand 
Central Terminal Building and started to carry off desks, 
files, typewriters and our bulky stock of books and 
pamphlets. Vans plied back and forth to our new busi- 
ness location until early in the morning of the next day. 
Thus, on Saturday, March 26, we were fully installed 
and ready for business again at 920 Broadway, New 
York 10, N. Y. 

We shall miss our old location—an office perched di- 
rectly above Grand Central Station. AMeErica, the Cath- 
olic Mind and the Catholic Book Club were there for 
many years, years during which millions of autos drove 
along the ramp outside our window on their way around 
Grand Central from upper to lower Park Avenue. At 
night, as a late, great reporter tells in Meyer Berger's 
New York, drivers came to watch for the sight of “Our 
Lady of the Ramp,” a spotlighted statue of the Blessed 
Virgin on the wall of our office. Miss Lucy Quigley 
and the other girls in our office put fresh flowers before 
it every day. 

We had to move. The Grand Central Terminal Build- 
ing is due to be demolished one day soon, to make way 
for a new mid-Manhattan skyscraper with more floor 
space than the Pentagon in Washington. (Incidentally, 
a model of the proposed structure, on display in the 
Grand Central Station waiting room, looks surprisingly 
like a giant aluminum refrigerator. ) 

Our new business office is on the eleventh floor of a 
building at 21st Street and Broadway, and from its wide 
windows, facing north, we have a superb view of the 
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gigantic Empire State Building at 34th Street, as well 
as of that near-by Manhattan landmark, the big Metro- 
politan Life tower. Our employes can’t avoid being 
clock-watchers from now on: the dial of the Metro- 
politan clock, high up on the tower, and illuminated 
by night, is more than 26 feet in diameter, and boasts 
a minute hand 17 feet long. 

Much more important to the America Press is another 
change that accompanies our move to new quarters. 
This is the installation, as general manager of our di- 
verse publishing enterprises, of a well-known layman, 
Mr. William Holub, presently a member of the board 
of directors of the Catholic Press Association, and for- 
merly advertising and promotion director for the 75- 
year-old Catholic publishing firm of Dayton, Ohio, Geo. 
A. Pflaum, Publisher, Inc. In welcoming Mr. Holub to 
a post of great responsibility in the total operation of 
America and its subsidiary publishing works, we wish 
publicly and formally to acknowledge the untold debt 
we owe to the Jesuit priests who, for 51 years, have 
served the America Press as business and circulation 
managers. Since 1958, Fr. Clayton F. Nenno, who now 
leaves us for an administrative post in one of our Jesuit 
colleges, has ably and unstintingly devoted his energies 
and his considerable talents to all the ramified details 
of our business office. We shall miss him. Soon, too, the 
familiar and friendly signature of Fr. Patrick H. Collins 
will be seen no longer on the letters sent by our office 
to prospective subscribers. Fr. Collins, who for seven 
years has enjoyed great success as circulation manager, 
will shortly return to Boston. The week he came to 
AMERICA in 1953, this Review had a circulation of 31,000. 
As he prepares to leave us, we have a weekly circulation 
of 55,000. To both these colleagues we say farewell with 
grateful hearts, while wishing all success to our in- 
coming associate, William Holub. 
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Israel: Laboratory in Asia 


Vincent S: Kearney 


ae EYES were upon them as the contingent of a 
dozen or so young Africans strode into the dining 
room of Haifa’s Hotel Dvir. In late February the tourist 
season in Israel begins to gather momentum. It was 
quite obvious that the presence of the Africans was 
for curious Western visitors an unexpected aspect of 
life in Israel. 

For Israelis, however, the sight of black-, brown- 
and yellow-skinned individuals has become a familiar 
one. In late 1958 representatives from 17 Afro-Asian 
countries assembled in Israel to participate in a semi- 
nar conducted by Histadrut, Israel’s unique labor or- 
ganization. Delegates from Burma, Ceylon, Dahomey, 
Ethiopia, Ghana, India, the Ivory Coast, Japan, Kenya, 
Liberia, Nigeria, Northern and Southern Rhodesia, 
Senegal, French Sudan, Chad and Thailand met to ex- 
change ideas on cooperative economic development. 
For Israel the venture was a chance to break out of 
the isolation forced upon the new nation by ten years 
of hostile Arab encirclement. For the Afro-Asians the 
meetings provided an opportunity to learn how Israel 
had met and overcome economic problems similar to 
their own and finally, after ten years of struggle, had 
set itself well on the way toward economic self- 
sufficiency. 

For Israel the seminar fulfilled the country’s fondest 
hopes and expectations. Israeli trade is slowly expand- 
ing along both coasts of the African continent and into 
South Asia. The steady stream of Afro-Asians who come 
to Israel to learn continues. They have discovered that 
Israel is a sort of economic pilot project whose meth- 
ods of development are, in many ways, easily adaptable 
in their own countries. True, the Israeli economic 
achievement has depended on generous out-pourings of 
financial help from the outside. But, is not this one of 
the pressing problems confronting the newly indepen- 
dent nations of Africa and Asia—how to make the best 
use of the assistance they so sorely need? 


A NEW LAND 


The visitor who returns to Palestine after a long ab- 
sence should be prepared for a surprise. This writer 
was last in the Holy Land during the war years. Then 
it differed little from the surrounding countries of the 
Middle East, except perhaps busy little Lebanon to the 
north. The Judean hills, for example, were worn away 
by erosion and neglect. Today, as one drives from Tel 
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Aviv to Jerusalem, he weaves through terraced agri- 
cultural plots. Galilee to the north is one vast and lush 
farmland. The Negev, whose sterility is rather a freak 
of nature than the result of human indifference, re- 
mains the only barren area in Israel. Though it com- 
prises 55 per cent of the country’s land area, the con- 
fidence with which Israelis speak of development to the 
south is but another indication of their determination 
to make of Israel a going concern. 

When the new state was proclaimed in 1948, there 
were 800,000 people within Israel’s borders. Within the 
short space of three years 685,000 immigrants poured 
in. The population today is two million. Such an un- 
precedented 100-per-cent growth in a decade would 
have created difficulties for any well-established coun- 
try. In Israel the shortage of skilled workers and the 
lack of raw materials even to construct adequate hous- 
ing compounded the problem. Until 1951 less than 
two-thirds of the immigrants were able to find perma- 
nent lodging. A quarter of a million people were housed 
in work camps, immigrant housing and maabarot (tran- 
sit camps). 

The next year, however, the housing picture began 
to change for the better. Immigration slackened off. 
Some 20,000 skilled workers were slowly being added 
to the work force. The building industry boomed. Israel 
began turning out cement, glass, ceramics, structural 
iron, pipe, asbestos and other products. In the ensuing 
six years no less than 396,000 new dwelling rooms were 
completed—only slightly less than the per capita in- 
crease in population. 

Today Israel’s housing problem is largely licked. The 
maabarot no longer exist. Yet the building goes on. 
Everywhere one looks, housing developments are in the 
process of construction. The New City of Jerusalem is 
fanning out westward into the Judean hills and is en- 
croaching on Ain Karin. Soon the traditional site of 
the birth of John the Baptist and scene of the Visitation 
will be a suburb of the Israeli capital. Tel Aviv is 
expanding to the north, east and south. Haifa, Israel's 
Mediterranean port, is spreading out along the slopes 
of Mount Carmel. During the next decade Israel ex- 
pects another 50-per-cent increase in population. The 
country will be ready with permanent housing for the 
new immigrants. 

Food production has kept pace with housing con- 
struction. Israel’s agricultural output is growing at the 
average rate of 16 per cent a year—almost twice as 
fast as the number of farm workers and crop areas. The 
country has almost reached the point of self-sufficiency 
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in food. Local agriculture supplies all vegetables, po- 
tatoes, eggs, fruits, poultry, mutton and milk. Moreover, 
a growing surplus has enabled the country to increase 
significantly its agricultural exports. Their value has 
risen from $17 million in 1950 to $57.3 million at the 
turn of the new decade. 

What Israel has achieved in the way of food produc- 
tion is of world-wide significance. To us here in the 
United States, food surpluses—and what to do with 
them—are an annual headache. The world at large, how- 
ever, particularly because of the more than one billion 
people who live in the underdeveloped areas, falls far 
short of meeting its food requirements. Israel has dem- 
onstrated that a phenomenally expanding population 
can be an incentive to greater food production. Though 
its population has increased at a greater rate than any- 
where else, though its soil is not particularly advan- 
tageous by normal standards and though its people 
have come to Israel with little or no previous agricul- 
tural experience, Israel not only has been able to supply 
its own needs but has enough left over for substantial 
export. 


COOPERATIVE EFFORT 


Israel’s agricultural productivity thus compares fa- 
vorably with typical Western achievement. New farm- 
ing skills, improved methods of irrigation (the lack of 
water is the Israeli farmer’s chief preoccupation) and 
a more intensive use of machinery and fertilizer are 
no doubt responsible. But there is an intangible factor— 
the emphasis on cooperative effort characteristic of the 
free Israeli society. The kibbutz and the moshav are 
two forms of cooperative agricultural settlement which, 
perhaps more than anything else, have contributed to 
Israel’s economic self-sufficiency. 

The writer has long tended to regard the kibbutz 
with suspicion. Its distinguishing feature is the aban- 
donment of the institution of private property. All as- 
sets of the group are collectively owned. Members work 
without pay. They are dependent on the cooperative 
for food, clothing and lodging. Children become the 
collective responsibility of the group and are looked 
after by members chosen by the kibbutz. This leaves 
the women free to work in the fields beside the men 
or in the communal laundries or kitchens. 

Despite the similarity, it would be inaccurate to com- 
pare the kibbutz to the commune system of forced 
labor which has set the pattern for Chinese society in 
recent years. Membership in a kibbutz is voluntary. 
Just as the new immigrant is free to join or not to 
join, he is free to leave any time he chooses. More- 
over, the kibbutzim represent all shades of ideology, 
political and otherwise. Some find their inspirational 
force in Orthodox Judaism. Others profess allegiance 
to one or another of Israel’s various political parties. 
None are connected in any way with the Communist 
party which, though it still possesses legal status, has 
gone into a sharp decline in recent years. 

True, as a movement the kibbutz has today begun 
to lose some of its original impetus. Membership re- 
quires a rare dedication. The individual must learn to 
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subordinate his interests to those of the movement and 
ultimately to those of the state, for which the kibbutz 
produces. In recent years immigrants to Israel who 
decide to become farmers seem to prefer a more in- 
dividualistic way of life. In consequence, and because 
of the continually growing need for increased agricul- 
tural output, the kibbutzim very often find themselves 
in the paradoxical position of being forced to resort 
to hired help. The practice is a source of worry to the 
leaders of the movement since it is contrary to the 
fundamental principle of cooperative labor. 

As Israel prospers, so have the kibbutzim. Some have 
the air of country clubs rather than farm cooperatives. 
One can detect the same lapses from the communal 
ideal that one often finds in the religious community— 
the neglect of common property and the trend toward 
individualism in defiance of the demands of common 
life. 

Nevertheless, as a unique sociological experiment, the 
kibbutz merits study. At first view the kibbutz-nursery, 
for example, appears repellent to anyone who considers 
the strongly knit family as the nucleus of society. But 
would not the phenomenon, or some variation of it, 
provide the answer to a genuine difficulty in our occi- 
dental, contraceptive-minded society, which considers 
it has fulfilled its housing obligations with the construc- 
tion of two- and three-room apartments? One priest, 
who has worked exclusively among Arabs for many 
years, expressed to this writer the desire to visit Israel 
for one reason alone—because it is a sociological lab- 
oratory where one might find the answer to many of 
the problems that beset modern society, particularly in 
the Middle East. 

In contrast to the kibbutzim, the moshavim are co- 
operative villages, each comprising a system of inde- 
pendently managed farms. The theory behind this sys- 
tem is simple enough. The farmer’s job is farming. He 
should not, therefore, be both- 
ered with the business details 
that go with purchasing seed, 
fertilizer, etc., nor even with 
selling his own produce. The 
cooperative is on hand to do 
both for him. The only condi- 
tions under which he operates 
are that he purchase his sup- 
plies at the settlement’s co- 
operative store and that he use 
his land for agriculture. Success 
or failure in his operation de- 
pends on his own initiative. But 
the individual moshav can 
count on the movement to help 
US) 4 plan its farming operations and 

\ ‘\ ¥ to obtain credit. The level of 
mechanization on these settlements is high. The Mosha- 
vim own hundreds of tractors, combines, bailers and 
trucks. 

Most of these cooperative settlements have been 
founded by immigrants who have sought a more in- 
dividualistic way of life than that afforded by the kib- 
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butz. The family is the social and economic unit of the 
village. Like the kibbutz, the moshav works on the ba- 
sis of self-labor and cooperation. But, while each family 
starts on an equal footing, income varies with the 
amount of produce supplied by the family to the mo- 
shav’s cooperative marketing agency. 


ISRAEL’S LABOR MOVEMENT 


The emphasis on collective agriculture in Israel is 
no accident. Nor is it due solely to Socialist idealism. 
It is the product of the harsh reality of history. In the 
early 20th century the need for agriculture and indus- 
trial development in Palestine was crucial. Without it 
the already settled Jewish community would never have 
survived. It would have been impossible to continue 
the flow of immigrants essential to the fulfillment of 
the Zionist dream. But the immigrant youth of the time 
had no previous agricultural experience. They were 
ignorant of what were then modern industrial proc- 
esses. In the circumstances these pioneers had but one 
simple choice—cooperate in developing the land or go 
under. Out of the need for cooperative agricultural 
effort grew the organization of the labor movement in 
Israel. 

No discussion of Israel’s economy would be complete 
without reference to the Histadrut, the country’s unique 
labor organization. Nowhere else in the world is there 
a trade-union movement similar in its organization. It 
cannot be compared to the AFL-CIO, since the Israeli 
worker is first a member of Histadrut, through which 
he becomes a member of the particular trade union 
appropriate to his occupation. Histadrut is not, in other 
words, a loose voluntary association of independent 
unions. It is, moreover, more than a mere trade-union 
movement. It is at the same time entrepreneur, social 
service organization and cultural movement. Here again 
history has been at work determining the precise di- 
rection Histadrut has taken. 

Histadrut did not come into being by organizing 
exploited workers who were at the mercy of fluctua- 
tions in the labor market. There were very few wage 
earners in the country when the movement was first 
organized in 1920. Its first objective, therefore, was to 
create a class of workers. Before it could talk of bar- 
gaining and improving working conditions, it had first 
to establish the very sources of employment that were 
nonexistent in the undeveloped country of the time. 
As Histadrut pointed out in its first policy statement: 


The Histadrut considers it its duty to create a 
new type of Jewish worker, and to see to it that, 
while settlement is being fostered, the Jewish 
worker who comes into being as a result of this 
very process shall be assured the place he deserves. 
The Histadrut includes all workers who live by 
their own labor without exploiting the labor of 
others; it regulates all matters concerning the work- 
ing class in the field of trade-union activities, set- 
tlement and education, with the aim of building 
a workers’ community. 


The “Israel” of the "Twenties was perforce a labor 
economy. It remains so today. The country still must 
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cope with a continuous flow of immigrants to its shores, 
most of whom are untrained candidates for the labor 
market. Over the years, therefore, Histadrut’s objectives 
have remained basically unchanged. From the huge (by 
Israeli standards ) modern building which houses His- 
tadrut’s central offices in Tel Aviv, there radiates a 
network of economic enterprises. Their purpose: to 
open up new sectors of the economy in order to pro- 
vide employment opportunities. At the same time His- 
tadrut trains workers for the jobs it creates. If the 
country has indeed been transformed in the past dec- 
ade, the labor sector of the Israeli economy has been 
in large part responsible. 

Though the labor movement has concentrated chiefly 
on the fields of agriculture and building, of late it has 
begun to branch out into industry. Histadrut affiliates 
are now responsible for more than 20 per cent of Israel's 
total industrial output. Koor, a Histadrut holding com- 
pany, engages in heavy industry. It has built up an 
extensive chain of quarries and factories, is erecting a 
complex of iron and steel plants and is active in the 
exploration and development of the mineral resources 
of the Negev. 

In addition, some 250 producers’ cooperatives, also 
affiliated with Histadrut, are engaged in light industry. 
Nearly everything needed to equip a house, from fur- 
niture to light bulbs, from bathtubs to telephones, from 
washing machines to refrigerators, is produced in Is- 
rael. Such items have also found their way into the 
world market. The Scandinavian countries, West Africa 
and Holland are among the most satisfied customers of 
Israel. 

Israel has not yet attained economic self-sufficiency. 
Nevertheless, one cannot be in the country long with- 
out succumbing to the realization that a great economic 
and sociological experiment is there taking place. Given 
a chance, it could have a profound effect on the world 
of the so-called underdeveloped nations. It is this which 
has attracted hundreds of Afro-Asians in the last two 
years. They see there what may be a short cut to the 
collective system of society they seem to favor and one 
which will not sacrifice democratic ideals. In January, 
51 Burmese returned to their homes after a year’s stay 
in Israel. Retired servicemen with a desire to settle on 
the land, they had come to study village development 
and the various types of agricultural cooperative to be 
found in Israel. As a result, two villages of the moshav 
type, together with a training farm for future settle- 
ment, will be established in Burma during the coming 
year. The Burmese, who have a common frontier with 
Red China, recognized the advantages of an agricultural 
settlement which also serves as a defense outpost. 


ISRAEL AND THE ARABS 


It is perhaps impossible to write in a vein favorable 
to Israel without drawing fire. The writer expects to be 
condemned as a Zionist propagandist or, what is worse, 
as being insensitive to the plight of the million Arab 
refugees who once made their homes in what is now 
Israel. This must therefore be said. What is written 
here does not imply a judgment one way or another 
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on Arab grievances against Israel. Those grievances do 
indeed exist. But Israel also exists. It is the writer's 
conviction that the new state can be appraised ob- 
jectively without prejudice to Arab claims. 

What the eventual outcome of the Arab-Israeli quar- 
rel will be no one can know for sure. This much is 
certain: the solution must not lie in another war of 
destruction in the Holy Land. Nor is it reasonable to 
expect Israel to commit national suicide by opening 
her borders to a million potential enemies—the dis- 
placed Palestine refugees. Israel still protests it is ready 


to negotiate a settlement. We cannot know what Israel 
will propose, unless the opportunity is given it to meet 
Arab leaders face to face. 

Not all Jews in Israel dismiss the Arab problem in 
cavalier fashion. To paraphrase one Israeli: it is a 
tragedy that “our redemption” should have been ac- 
complished at the cost of so much suffering to so many 
of the Arab people. Once that spirit permeates the 
country, we may yet see the day when Israel will be 
in a position to communicate some of her vigor and 
vitality to her more immediate neighbors. 


ANTISEMITISM AT OBERAMMERGAU ? 





The Passion Play 


NNSBRUCK, AUSTRIA——When the merchants of Venice 
I wished to transport their wares, newly arrived from 

the Far East, to the cities of southern Germany, 
they were forced, like the Romans before them, to go 
over the Brenner Pass, through the Wipptal over Inns- 
bruck, over the Porta Claudia on the present northern 
border of Austria, and finally on through the valley of 
the Ammer River, which opens into the important trad- 
ing center of Augsburg. Halfway up this valley lay a 
village, whose name, translated into English, would 
read: The District of the Upper Ammer (River): Ober- 
ammergau. 

The citizens of this village used to earn their liveli- 
hood helping the Venetians carry their merchandise 
through the valley, for the narrowness of the valley pre- 
vented all but the minimum of agriculture. During the 
winter months, when snow made travel impossible, the 
villagers carved pieces of wood from the abundant pine 
forests of the surrounding Alps. Content at first with 
dishes, household utensils and toys for the children, 
they soon extended their efforts to religious and pro- 
fane subjects as well. As a result, a monk from the 
neighboring Benedictine monastery of Ettal could write 
as early as the 16th century that the Oberammergauers 
could carve the entire Passion of our Lord on the back 
of a nutshell. When improved means of transportation 
deprived them of their jobs as packmen, they dedicated 
themselves more completely to the art of woodcarving, 
so that even today it is the chief occupation of the 
villagers. 


THE BLACK DEATH 


Were it not for a man named Kaspar Schiessler, that 
would be all that-need be said about Oberammergau. 
The village would have remained—as has its neighbor 
a few miles to the north, Unterammergau—unknown to 
history. But Kaspar Schiessler, all unwittingly, brought 
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the Black Death to Oberammergau and with it changed 
the inner stream of its history and the hearts of many 
of its visitors. Kaspar Schiessler was a workingman who, 
although a citizen of Oberammergau, earned his living 
in the nearby town of Eschenlohe. 

In the year 1632, in the midst of the Thirty Years 
War, the Protestant Swedes swept through the Ammer 
Valley toward the Catholic monastery of Ettal, bringing 
the plague with them. The neighboring villages of 
Garmisch-Partenkirchen, Eschenlohe and Kohlgrub 
were soon infected. The victims were seized with a sud- 
den, inexplicable depression, which was followed by an 
eruption of boils over the entire body. If, after three 
days, the boils became ulcerous, permitting the poison 
to run out, there was hope of survival. If they disap- 
peared, leaving red spots in their place, all hope was 
extinguished. In most cases the boils actually did leave 
their red marks, so that it was not unknown for entire 
villages to die out from the plague. Aware of this, the 
villagers of Oberammergau had set a strict guard 
around the village to keep out all visitors and so man- 
aged for an entire year to keep the Death from its 
streets. 

On October 16, the feast of the dedication of his 
village church (which even today is the biggest feast of 
the year for most small German villages), Kaspar 
Schiessler, who was working as usual in nearby Eschen- 
lohe, felt depressed. He thought he was suffering merely 
from homesickness due to the feast he was missing, and 
so, protected by the night’s darkness and by his knowl- 
edge of the village’s paths, he stole unseen into the 
village and into his home. That night, while the other 
villagers feasted, his body broke out into boils. In three 
days he was dead and within three weeks 84 of his six 
hundred fellow-villagers had followed him, and the 
plague was still far from finished. 

What was to be done? Vitus Schiessler, a son of the 
first victim, told the town council that on his deathbed 
his father had reported a vision. This vision had told 
him that the Oberammergauers would be saved if they 
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erected in the village a crucifix that “cried to heaven.’ 
What this meant was not clear, but after some discus- 
sion the council decreed that their crucifix crying to 
heaven would be a Passion play similar to the mystery 
plays held throughout Europe at this time. They vowed, 
in the name of the entire village and their descendants, 
that they would perform solemnly every ten years the 
Passion of our Lord if they should be delivered from 
the plague. The town chronicler of the time reports that 
from that day on, although many had been infected, 
not a single person died of the Black Death. That was 
in 1633. In the spring of 1634 the villagers performed, 
on a stage constructed over the graves of the plague’s 
victims, their first Passion play “to the honor of the 
bitter suffering and death of Jesus Christ.” 


A VILLAGE’S PIOUS VOW 


This vow, although it could be fulfilled with a single 
performance of the Passion play, is still—according to 
Anton Preisinger, the Christ of the 1950 and 1960 plays 
—the deepest motive behind this year’s presentation of 
the Passion. Last year the entire village gathered to 
solemnly renew its vow. Before the 81 performances be- 
gin this May, Cardinal Wendel of Munich will present 
the village with the official jurisdiction required of 
teachers of religion, the missio canonica, which will 
raise the performance to a religious act, officially recog- 
nized as such by the Church. 

Despite all this, the Oberammergauers have not been 
spared accusations of avarice, antisemitism and even 
hypocrisy. The Passion play involves for them a tre- 
mendous business venture, and they would be the first 
to admit that they are not sorry to have to reap profit 
from it. Often enough the profits have been greatly 
exaggerated by those who forget the expenses involved 
in such things as repairing the theatre, constructing new 
parking lots and new fire-prevention stations, increasing 
the water-supply, and so on. (The village is already 
over one million dollars in debt.) Thus, the hotel-, pen- 
sion- and private home-owners are certainly anticipat- 
ing with no little joy the things their summer profits 
will buy for them. They themselves grant all this, just 
as they grant that the percentage of those actively prac- 
ticing their religion is but little higher in Oberammer- 
gau than in the other villages of Bavaria, and that some 
of the actors themselves were at one time Nazis. B ut all 
this can in no way disprove the fact that the play is 
essentially an act of religion for them. It is something 
sacred, something to be taken seriously. The tears in 
the eyes of the old men at the close of this year’s (and 
their own) final performance will be, as were those of 
others in the past, an eloquent testimony of this. 
Fraulein Irmi Dengg, this year’s Mary, expressed their 
feelings well: “When I first received the news of my 
selection, I was thrilled because of the great honor it 
entails, but since then my joy has given way to a cer- 
tain fear and reverence at the responsibility that is 
mine. 

In 1954, when Cardinal Wendel refused the request 
of the Oberammergauers to make up the play of 1940 
which had not been performed because of the war, 
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they proved by their acceptance of this refusal that 
their play is primarily a religious act, not a business 
venture. It was in this same spirit that they had refused, 
in the midst of their horrible depression of 1922, an 
offer of $1 million to have their play filmed. Indeed, the 
members of the cast at that time shaved their beards 
and cut their hair immediately after the last perform- 
ance to demonstrate their total unwillingness even to 
consider the proposal. 

An even more spectacular offer was made to them 
this year: $1 million in cash immediately and a promise 
of $5 million more. It, too, was turned down. Even the 
suggestion to repeat the play every two or five years 
has been rejected because, in the words of Herr 
Preisinger, “the business necessarily involved in this 
would make it impossible to preserve the inner religious 
dispositions necessary to put the play on properly and 
worthily.” 

The charge of antisemitism has been made resound- 
ingly in recent weeks against the Oberammergauers. 
The memories of millions of Jews liquidated in concen- 
tration camps throughout Germany during the last war 
and the fear, intensified by the recent defacing of syna- 
gogues, that world antisemitism is again on the up- 
swing, have made us particularly sensitive to any of its 
manifestations, especially among the German people. As 
a result the presentation of the Passion of Christ by any 
group of Germans, and perhaps by anyone else for that 
matter, will find its objectors, for an essential part of 
the Christian attitude towards the Passion is that it in- 
volved the rejection by the Jews of their Messias. 


NOT HATRED, BUT LOVE 


Christ’s death was not caused by sickness but by 
people, and the people in question happened to be 
Jews. It is impossible to abstract completely from this 
fact when presenting on stage the accomplishment of 
man’s redemption through the cross. In doing this no 
one is accusing the Jews of today of anything, any more 
than a description of what our forefathers did to the 
North American Indians is an accusation against our- 
selves. Even so, granting all this, some have still main- 
tained that the Oberammergauers overdo the malice of 
the Jews of Christ’s time. To accuse them of intention- 
ally doing so would be not only to judge them rashly 
and unjustly, but gratuitously to assert something that 
can be just as gratuitously denied. In any case, the 
villagers have taken pains to preclude all grounds for 
such accusations. The speeches of the high priest 
Caiphas, for example, have been drastically toned down, 
as have the lines of some of the “members of the 
crowd.” It is no secret that Georg Lang, the play’s di- 
rector since 1922, would be willing to have the entire 
play rewritten if someone could be found who could 
improve on the present text. But no one entertains any 
illusions of future immunity to criticism. So long as the 
Passion remains the Passion, there will be those ready to 
raise their finger at anyone attempting to portray the 
historical event that redeemed mankind. 

Confronted with these and other accusations, the 
Oberammergauers go about their business preparing 
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for the months ahead. They are a calm, cheerful folk, 
possessed of a refreshing genuinity that catches the 
visitor almost offguard. Not “Hollywooders,” they en- 
tertain no pretensions of greatness, no consciousness of 
self-importance. They are as simple as the man next 
door, as natural as the village grocer, as unconceited as 
the street sweeper. Their freshly whitewashed homes 
are plain, almost poor; their streets disconcertingly nar- 
row and winding. A barn stands watch over one of the 
town’s main squares, and horses trot along the main 
streets pulling sleds loaded with manure out to the 
fields on the mountainside. 

One catches sight of Hans Maier, the woodcarver 
who is this year’s Peter (he has played the important 
roles of Caiphas and Nathanael, and has been choir- 
master in previous plays), riding his bicycle and wav- 
ing a cheerful hello, and recalls the warm reception he 
had been given in Maier’s home the evening before. 
One sees woodcarver Lang, a lifelong friend of Maier 
and the man responsible for the play, walking towards 
the theatre, looking almost comical in his knickerbock- 
ers, old gray cape and flattened hat. Fraulein Dengg, a 
secretary in her father’s locksmith shop, is as modest 
and bashful as any village girl in her position would be. 
And Herr Preisinger, although owner and manager of 
one of the most prominent hotels in the village, is not 
too busy to express warm sympathy to the frustrated 
ticket-seeker and quiet patience with the visitor inter- 
rupting his meal for a snapshot. ; 

It is not surprising, therefore, to learn that the stag- 
ing and direction of the play have none of the charac- 
teristics of a spectacle. The staging is done without 
microphones and with no other lighting than what the 
sun furnishes; the only make-up used by the actors is 
the bloodstains on the body of “Christ” after the scourg- 
ing; the acting, especially of Preisinger in the role of 
Christ, is reverent. For many the effect is that of a re- 
ligious service. 

It would be a great mistake, therefore, to come to 
Oberammergau looking for a spectacle or even for 
“great theatre.” One must come rather expecting and 
willing to undergo a religious experience. Those who 
come—as many do—simply to have it done with, to be 
able to say they were there, or to look in for an hour 
and then make an excursion to the neighboring Linder- 
hof Castle, should not be surprised to find the whole 
thing long and tedious, even though many such in the 
past have not managed to leave the theatre before the 
last scene was completed. Many who had been away 
from their church and their God have sought out the 
village pastor during the noon recess period to make 
their confessions, and Herr Preisinger has a stack of 
letters a foot high from former nonbelievers relating 
their conversion to Christ because of the 1950 play. 
There are times when the huge dining halls are filled 
during the noon meal with guests eating in meditative 
silence, so deeply have they been impressed by the 
morning performance. 

Do not come to Oberammergau, I repeat, looking for 
great theatre. The Oberammergauers are a simple vil- 
lage folk trying their best to portray, as reverently and 
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realistically as they can, what is to them and most of 
their audience the most important event in history. 
They do not intend their play to be a spectacle. They 
regard it as the fulfillment of a vow, as a religious act, 
almost as a divine service. Do not come looking for 
anything other. Come to understand the Passion, come 
to live what Christ went through, or do not come at all. 
The village does not need your money, but wants your 
heart. Only if you give it to them will you understand 
Oberammergau, its mission and its play. 

The play itself runs from May 19 to September 30, 
being held three and sometimes four times a week for 
a total of 81 performances. Of these about fifty are 
classified as Hauptspiele, which means that meals and 
hotel accommodations for the nights preceding and fol- 
lowing the play are bought along with the ticket of ad- 
mission. Thirty plays (Wiederholungsspiele) are pre- 
sented for the people of the more immediate area who 
can make it to Oberammergau and return home in one 
day. The day of the play starts with a high Mass at 6 
A.M., at which the orchestra plays and the choir sings. 
The play begins at 8:15 A.M. and lasts until 6 P.M., 
with a two-hour pause at noon, and is divided into 16 
scenes and 2] tableaux (living, still scenes from the Old 
Testament, which 
prophesy or sym- 
bolize the ensuing 
scene from the 
Passion). The 
theatre, with its 
huge open-air 
stage (if it rains 
the play continues 
none the less), 
has 5,200 perma- 
nent seats but can 
hold a thousand 
more guests in 
standing room 
and other addi- 
tional seating. 
The tickets for the play have long been sold out and the 
demand has already exceeded four times the possible 
capacity. 

Supported by some four hundred technicians, cos- 
tume-makers, ushers, firemen, and so forth, the cast is 
composed of almost a thousand Oberammergauers. 
Only those born in the village or those who have lived 
there for twenty years and more are allowed to take 
part in the play. The actors for the 125 speaking roles 
are selected by a committee of eleven, elected by the 
villagers, on the basis of past performances in other 
plays held during the summers of “off years.” For a 
year now the men have been letting their hair and 
beards grow and group rehearsals have been held in 
the Practice Theatre since November. One senses in 
the village an awareness that their time is approaching. 
It is clear that the Oberammergauers are preparing 
themselves well for the difficult months ahead. Come 
May, they will be ready. Let us hope that their visitors 
will be also. Cart A. Lory, s.J. 
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Workers and Jobs in the 1960's 


Benjamin L. Masse 


HE U. S. DEPARTMENT OF Lazor’s new pamphlet 

l on manpower resources, Manpower: Challenge of 

the 1960's, runs to only 24 pages. In those 24 
pages, however, are packed enough figures, graphs and 
capsulated comment to keep sociologists, economists, 
moralists, educators and all sorts of other people—in- 
cluding labor leaders—busy for months to come. Indeed, 
labor leaders may have more reason than anybody else 
to ponder the significance of this meaty, authoritative 
study. The subtitle, “Challenge of the 1960's,” as we 
shall see later on in this essay, appears appropriate. 

As the Secretary of Labor explains in an introduc- 
tion to the brochure, this manpower study is based on 
three assumptions: that economic activity and employ- 
ment will remain at the relatively high levels of the 
past 15 years; that scientific and technological progress 
will continue apace; and that no war or other earth- 
shaking event will substantially change the rate of eco- 
nomic growth. Granted these assumptions, this is what 
is expected to happen to our population and labor force 
between 1960 and 1970. 


AN EXPANDING WORK-FORCE 


The population will increase from 180 to 208 million, 
or 15 per cent. The labor force will grow faster, expand- 
ing from 73.6 to 87.1 million, or 20 per cent. That will 
be the largest increase in the labor force for any ten- 
year period in our history. It will be 50 per cent greater, 
for instance, than the increase during the 1950's. A large 
part of the reason for this is that over the next decade 
the population growth will be especially rapid among 
youth reaching working age. This year about 2.6 million 
young people will celebrate their 18th birthdays and 
go on to college or enter the labor force. In 1965 the 
number reaching 18 will jump to 3.8 million, an in- 
crease of nearly 50 per cent. 

As these figures indicate, important changes in the 
composition of the labor force must be expected. There 
will be many more young workers than there were 
during the 1950's. Workers under 25 will number more 
than 20 million in 1970. (They number 13.8 million 
today.) Despite a longer stay in school, these young 
workers will account for 46 per cent of the growth in 
the labor force. At the other end of the scale, workers 
45 years old and over, despite earlier retirements, will 
also be more numerous than in the decade just elapsed. 
In 1970 there will be 33.4 million of them (compared 
with 27.9 million in 1960), and they will account for 
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20 per cent of the growth in the labor force. On the 
other hand, workers in the 25-34 age bracket will regis- 
ter only a small gain (1.8 million) in the 1960's, and 
those in the 35-44 bracket—many of whom were born 
during the 1930 depression years, when birth rates were 
low—will show a decline. 

The sex pattern of the labor force will also undergo 
significant changes in the 1960's. At the close of the 
1950’s, there were about 24 million women workers. 
There will be 30 million in 1970—a 25-per-cent increase 
(compared with a 15-per-cent increase for men). A 
larger proportion of women will work than in the last 
decade, and in some age-brackets the proportion will 
be very high indeed. It will be approximately 42 per 
cent in the age-bracket 55-64; 46 per cent in the age- 
bracket 20-24; 47 per cent in the 35-44 bracket; and a 
startling 54 per cent among women aged 45-54. Clearly, 
there will be a strong trend among women to return to 
the labor force, or to enter it for the first time, after their 
families have been raised. Among women with children 
in school or past the school age, the proportion work- 
ing will be considerably higher than is now the case. 
If teen-age girls and women 65 and over are omitted 
from our calculations, two of every five women will 
be working in 1970. Over all, women will constitute 
a third of the labor force. 

What occupations will engage this expanded labor 
force? 

A majority of our workers—as has been the case for 
the past few years—will be employed in the service in- 
dustries. Among the production industries, only con- 
struction will grow faster in the 1960’s than it did dur- 
ing the last decade. Manufacturing will grow at about 
the same rate, mining at a much slower rate, and agri- 
culture won't grow at all. (Actually it will decline.) 
All the service industries, except transportation and 
public utilities, will grow at a faster rate, and finance, 
insurance and real estate will grow at a much faster 
rate. As a result, the trend toward white-collar jobs, 
which in the 1950's exceeded blue-collar jobs for the first 
time in our history, will continue. Although the strong 
demand for skilled manual workers will persist, the 
number of unskilled jobs will remain the same, thus 
continuing the relative decline in demand for unskilled 
workers. The fastest growth in any category will take 
place in professional and technical occupations, with 
sales and clerical jobs in second place. 

These anticipated changes in the job structure reflect, 
of course, technological advances in production and the 
desires of people with rising incomes for increased 
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services. Because of the growing mechanical power 
at the disposal of workers, or because machines are 
supplanting workers, relatively fewer workers will be 
needed to satisfy the domestic market and the demand 
for exports. On the other hand, as incomes rise, the 
demand for services will grow. And incomes will con- 
tinue to rise. The Labor Department estimates that 
with our growing labor force and improving technology 
we can produce a gross national product of $750 billion 
by 1970. That would mean a 25-per-cent advance in 
living standards for our expanding population. 

This will not come about automatically, and that is 
why the experts who made these projections regard 
them as a “challenge.” 

The challenge is directed, first of all, to educators, 
who will be required to cope not merely with a larger 
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school population, but with a school population that 
will need more education than ever to fulfill the chang- 
ing demands of the job market. We have already seen 
that many more youngsters will reach 18 years of age 
during the 1960’s than was true of the 1950’s and that 
young workers in the 18-25 age-bracket will be respon- 
sible for nearly half the growth in the labor force. We 
have also seen that the fastest growing occupations will 
be the professional and technical group, clerical and 
sales workers, skilled manual workers and service work- 
ers. Except for service workers, all these occupations 
require considerable schooling. This point is emphasized 
in a study of schooling levels of the 1959 labor force. 
The table above is based upon the Labor Depart- 
ment pamphlet. 

Obviously, only those young people with adequate 
educations will be able to exploit their natural talents 
to the fullest in the job market of the 1960's. 

There will be a special challenge for employers, too. 
Although high school enrollments will increase by al- 
most 50 per cent in the 1960's and college enrollments 
by 70 per cent, the Labor Department estimates that 
of the 26 million young people who will enter the labor 
market during the decade, 7.5 million will not have 
completed high school and 2.5 million will not have 
finished grade school. Unless employers improve and 
expand their on-the-job training programs, and take 
a greater interest in trade schools and apprenticeship 
programs, most of these young workers will never real- 
ize their full potentialities. 


HOW TO MEET THE CHALLENGE 


Employers will find themselves challenged from an- 
other source also. With so many young people and 
women in the labor force, the problem of the part-time 
worker will be much more pressing than it is now. 
Already the trade and service industries have learned 
how to use young people who combine jobs with school- 
ing, and working women who have home responsibilities. 
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Other industries will have to learn how to schedule 
jobs on a part-time basis. 

Still another problem, that of the Negro, will chal- 
lenge employers (including the Federal Government, 
the biggest employer of all), as well as union leaders, 
educators, churchmen and all the rest of us. Last year 
less than 3 per cent of the Negroes in the labor force 
were proprietors or managers, less than 6 per cent were 
professional or technical workers, less than 10 per cent 
were skilled workers or clerical and sales workers. Al- 
though there has been some improvement in the status 
of Negroes over the past 20 years, it is still true, as this 
study states, that “many Negro workers are not being 
used to their fullest capacities.” This is a scandal and 
a disgrace. Since one out of every ten workers is a 
Negro, it is also economic folly. If the Negro is not 
permitted and encouraged and aided to work to his 
full capacity during the 1960's, at the end of the decade 
the nation will be the poorer for it. 

For the trade unions the character of the labor force 
and the occupational pattern of the 1960’s pose what 
may well be the greatest challenge to their well-being 
in the entire post-Wagner Act era. 

First of all, consider the state of our trade unions 
today. Despite the merger of the AFL and CIO, with its 
promise of big organizational gains; despite, too, con- 
siderable expenditure and effort on organizing cam- 
paigns, there were fewer workers in unions in 1958 
than there were two years earlier. (Excluding Canadian 

i Pai ies: «=o members, U. S. 
* unions had 17.5 
million members 
in 1956; in 1958 
the membership 
had _ slipped _ to 
16.9 million.) Of 
the total mem- 
bership, 3.3. mil- 
lion were women 
and 2.2 million 
were white-collar 
workers. That 
represented a 
loss of 100,000 
women and 300,- 
fr ee a 000 white-collar 

Sh ests workers since 
1956. In 1957, union membership was 27.1 per cent of 
the civilian labor force; a year later it was 26.4 per cent. 

Against this background, the job and manpower pro- 
jections for the 1960’s have some ominous implications. 
Except for construction, the fastest growing industries 
in the 1960’s will be industries in which unionism is 
traditionally weak. There will be more women in the 
labor force, but, apart from a few industries, unions 
have not been very successful in organizing women. 
There will be more white-collar workers, but unions 
have never had much appeal for white-collar workers. 
There will be more younger workers and these may be 
difficult to organize. As a prominent union leader told 
the writer recently, their schooling does not in many 
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cases predispose them to look favorably on unions; and 
neither, it might be added, do the newspapers they 
read. Furthermore, youngsters today have never ex- 
perienced those powerful incentives to unionize—the 
sufferings of a great depression and the frustrations of 
mass unemployment. 

The handwriting on the wall is plain enough to read. 
Unless unions find the key to the white-collar mentality, 
unless they strengthen their appeal to women and young 
people, membership over the next decade will increase 
a little absolutely, notably in the building trades, but 
relatively, that is, in relation to the total civilian labor 
force, it will decline. (This prediction, offered very 
tentatively, supposes that there will be no breaching 


of the anti-union ramparts in the South—a fairly safe 
assumption, I think. ) 

In the Labor Department's vision of the decade ahead 
—which oddly enough does not embrace the trend in 
hours worked—are a number of other challenges, but 
there is no space here to describe them. Just for the 
record, however, it may be useful to note that the con- 
tinued decline in farm jobs and the sizable increase in 
women workers—many of them married—will be of 
great interest to moralists and sociologists. What effect 
the growing inclination of married women to seek jobs 
outside the home will have on the stability of family 
life and the training of children can only be conjectured. 
But the experience of the 1950's is not reassuring. 








Opinion Worth Noting 





GERMANS PROBE THE YOUTH PROBLEM 


German periodicals of recent months 
prove, if any proof be needed, that 
youth is always good copy. Some of the 
problems bringing youth to public at- 
tention are hardly different from those 
found in the United States, Others are 
peculiar to the German postwar situa- 
tion and the aftermath of the Nazi 
regime. Religious publications or those 
with a religious orientation show that 
youth is very much a concern of the 
Germans. 
= oO a 

An article in the Jan, 29 RHEINISCHER 
MERKUR, entitled “Economics Discovers 
the Teen-ager,” is almost a description 
of the American situation. It seems that, 
flushed with money, die Teenagers (the 
word is taken over from the American 
usage) spend for their own personal 
use as much money as the entire popu- 
lation spends for clothes. The dapper 
young Germans, 16-20, spend 42 mil- 
lion German marks (more than $10 
million) each day. Favorite objects of 
purchase, in addition to clothes and 
cosmetics, are portable radios, record 
players and motorized scooters. 

The writer wonders if this Teenager- 
kultur is not bound to develop a ma- 
terialistic spirit in the rising generation. 
According to him, there is a growing 
reaction of protest against the commer- 
cial exploitation of youth. A recent 
meeting of the Bavarian youth associa- 
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tion protested the concentration on the 
teen-age market and urged its members 
to educate themselves against enslave- 
ment by advertisers. One difficulty lies 
in the weakness of the old civil code 
of 1900. This laid down the rights of 
the father but failed to give him, it 
seems, control over the child’s finances. 
In those days it apparently never 
dawned on anyone that the boy would 
ever earn so much money by free-time 
work. 

An interesting and significant seman- 
tic change is that the word Jugend, 
which always connoted some measure 
of official or semi-official sponsorship, 
now has lost that significance. As a re- 
sult, parents allow their teen-age chil- 
dren to frequent entertainment centers 
or juke-box clubs bearing the word 
Jugend in their title, under the mis- 
taken idea that these are maintained by 
responsible welfare agencies, whereas 
that is by no means true. 

° oO ° 

The (Protestant) CHrist UND WELT 
of the same week examined the prob- 
lem of delinquency. An article entitled 
“Becalmed—No Climate for Young 
Men” notes that the diminution of in- 
cidents involving gangs does not mean 
that rowdyism is played out. There 
are youths (Halbstéirken) without a 
criminal record who don’t know what 
to do with their energy, their money 


or their time. They live a double life, 
one at work and the other at night and 
on the weekends. The writer of the 
article said that the old recipes for 
keeping young minds busy, such as 
hiking clubs, stamp collecting, folk 
dancing or amateur theatricals, are no 
longer sufficient. What the young peo- 
ple need is a chance to come into 
closer personal association with those 
who can change their whole outlook 
by setting a standard of conduct for 
them. The author appealed to parents 
to strive to have this kind of communi- 
cation with their youngsters. He does 
not, however, go into detail as to just 
how this is to be done. 

= e e 

Diz Neve Orpnunc of November 
presents, in a long article on “Book and 
Family,” by Karlheinz Schmidthiis, an 
argument in favor of a collection of 
books in every home that can be read 
with profit by each member of the 
family. A Hausbuch, the author con- 
tends, should be as much a part of the 
equipment of the home as the Koch- 
buch. 

How to bring up German youth in an 
atmosphere different from that which 
prevailed in the Nazi time continues to 
be a challenge. A law of June 9, 1959 
banning publications harmful to youth 
is finding difficulty in application or 
enforcement. This law forbids literature 
likely to endanger youth morality. It is 
interesting to note that the law puts 
the glorification of war and the promo- 
tion of racial hatred in the same cate- 
gory as sex literature. A group in 
Bremen recently studied the present 
war novels in view of this law and 
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found many of the best-sellers objec- 
tionable by the law’s standards. Their 
investigation covered eight such novels, 
mostly war adventures. 

= 2 2 

We find a discussion of this law and 
its problem, with an analysis of the 
eight books, in the January FRANKFUR- 
TER HEFTE. The title of the article is 
“War Literature as Writings Dangerous 
to Youth.” The report notes that the 
danger is not to be judged by the effect 
of an individual book, but by the ‘cu- 
mulative effect of the whole genre. The 
point is somewhat easier to drive home 
there than in the United States, since 
in Germany this type of book is com- 
monly published in a_ recognizable 
series. 

It is argued by the authors of the 
report that even a successful bank rob- 
bery can be exciting reading, inasmuch 
as banditry too requires a high degree 
of “courage” and “readiness to take 
risks.” The theme of “just a fighting 
soldier,” which is that of most of the 
books about war which the report criti- 
cized, is a limited and dangerous one, 
for the reason that the narrow view of 
such books often prescinds from moral 
judgments on actions. The books like- 
wise fail to bring the historical and 
social background into focus and are 
entirely silent about the consequences 
of the action depicted. Implicit in their 
approach is the glorification of the 
military life and the playing down or 
excusing of misdeeds committed by 
soldiers. 

The report takes up an objection 
raised against its own stand. How can 
you condemn this war literature, and 
at the same time leave room for the 
need for our Nato commitments and the 
rearmament against the Soviet threat? 
The answer to this dilemma is that 
willingness to perform military duty 
under the present circumstances is not 
based on an affirmation of war, but on 
the affirmation of values that must be 
defended. 

The report found the following ob- 
jectionable features in the war stories 
it reviewed: the justification of war 
as such; uncritical adulation of a cer- 
tain kind of troops (parachutists, spe- 
cial shock brigades); contempt for hu- 
man life; erotic details. 

The watch on war literature kept by 
such groups as the Bremen circle dem- 
onstrates what is being done in Ger- 
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many to prevent a re-entry of nazism 
by the back door of the glorification of 
militarism. The recent swastika episodes 
pose other, more difficult questions in 
the domain of “re-education.” Of the 
234 perpetrators of anti-Semitic and 
Nazi incidents since the Christmas Eve 
smearing of the Cologne synagogue, 
130 were under 21 years of age. The 
state of mind of the rising generation 
became the object of fresh examination. 
= SJ = 

An article signed by Heinz Burghart 
in the February STIMMEN DER ZEIT, 
edited by the Jesuits in Munich, studies 
the peculiar pedagogical problems en- 
countered in teaching the school-age 
child about the Nazi era. Burghart’s 
article is entitled, “Youth and the Third 
Reich.” In the first place, there is evi- 
dence that the rising generation does 
not really know much about the Hitler 
regime. Inquiries made of army recruits, 
trade-union apprentices, members of 
youth organizations and other segments 
of the youthful population show a sur- 
prising ignorance. At the same time, 
paradoxically, the films, newspapers 
and illustrated magazines are full of 
pictures and stories of the Nazi era. 
The diary of Anne Frank is well known 
and sympathetically read, even by 
youth. 

Psychological problems present the 
major challenge to the teacher. It is far 
easier to teach about the Greeks and 





Romans than about the very recent 
past. For the young people, the war is 
known rather from its local and family 
significance. It is recalled in terms of 
the deprivations, uncertainties, bomb- 
ings, rationing, queuing up, disappear- 
ance or absence of fathers, anguish of 
mothers, resettlement. There are, in 
short, prejudices to overcome, confu- 
sions and associations to disentangle, 
relationships of cause and effect to es- 
tablish. Even the most dedicated anti- 
Nazi teacher must take into account 
the feelings of his children, not only 
for the sake of peace in the school, but 
also for the sake of the children and 
their confidence in him and in their 


parents. In one and the same class there 
may sit the daughter of a former Nazi 
official and the son of a former inmate 
of a concentration camp. 

The teacher’s position is unenviable. 
He must answer questions for which no 
mere textbook can ever devise an an- 
swer. One of the most difficult is the 
query, “Why did our parents, who are 
not stupid after all, fail to see all this 
evil?” Without extreme tact the teacher 
will risk producing the opposite effect 
to the one he intends. 

The writer of the STIMMEN DER ZEIT 
article raises the question whether 
former party members should be al- 
lowed to teach. Obviously, a former 
Nazi should be refused such a position 
if he is unwilling to enter into the pur- 
pose of the course, But it is not always 
possible, in the concrete circumstances 
of a given school, to refuse him the 
position. The question then arises of 
the personal opinion of the teacher who 
may not entirely agree with the text- 
book. The author thinks that such 
teachers should be allowed to express 
their own opinions. Only in this way, 
he feels, will the pupils get a sense of 
the issues involved, and understand, at 
the same time, their teacher’s preju- 
dices. 

This may be a somewhat unorthodox 


view, likely to be misinterpreted 
abroad, but it has its merits. The author 
presents another original proposal, 


which is that the speeches of Hitler and 
Goering should be heard on tape re- 
cordings and the pupils should see 
Goering with all his medals. In short, 
it is necessary, in the author’s view, to 
recreate the atmosphere of the Hitler 
era in order to answer the puzzled 
query how it all became possible. In- 
struction on the Third Reich, he con- 
tends, should be carried on just as for 
any other period of history. 

We recall the uproar in this country 
when a recording company produced a 
selection of Hitler’s speeches. The au- 
thor concedes that there is some danger 
in the procedure he is recommending, 
but he argues persuasively, at the end 
of his penetrating study: “Every free- 
dom has its own risk of being abused; 
this is true of freedom in the schools. 
But we cannot diminish this danger 
without at the same time curtailing 
freedom itself. And freedom is the ele- 
ment that distinguishes our state from 
Hitler’s.” Ropert A, GRAHAM 
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BOOKS 





Implications and Dimensions of the Faith 


THE IDEA OF CATHOLICISM: An In- 
troduction to the Thought and Worship of 
the Church 

Ed. by Walter J. Burghardt, S.J., and Wil- 
liam F. Lynch, S.J. Meridian. 479p. $6 


A well-chosen collection of 18 modern 
essays presents, in the first part of this 
book, the developmental structure of 
the whole of Catholic theology: the 
perennial sense of religion, the Catholic 
idea, Christ, the Trinity, the Church 
of Christ and the Mother of Christ, the 
sacraments, papacy and _ episcopacy. 
Part two most usefully brings to us the 
basic supporting materials, such as the 
great creeds, the text of the Mass, the 
ascetical and _ spiritual treasures of 
Catholicism, and the modern papal 
pronouncements on various subjects of 
vital contemporary significance. 

Here is a successful attempt to de- 
lineate clearly the “speculative journey 
through the idea of Catholicism.” 
Among the features of this collection is 
a sense of the part that Catholicism 
plays in the creation and fostering of 
human personality, together with an 
emphasis that real thought is not an 
obstacle to, but a friend of, real ex- 
perience, Further, it is seen as neces- 
sary to maintain in equipoise with 
reason’s claims the idea of the scandal 
of particularity as an essential element 
in biblical revelation, for “the idea of 
religion does not give shape to Christ; 
He gives religious shape to everything” 
(p. 56). The excellent chapter on the 
Bible makes plain the convergent 


themes of the biblical books, and at 
the very center of this large volume 
the doctrine of the person and work of 
Christ is clearly expounded. 

The Idea of Catholicism appears most 
opportunely at a time when promising 
conversations have been initiated be- 
tween Catholic and Protestant theo- 
logians. It is already apparent that in 
these the radically, and tragically, di- 
visive issue remains, namely, the Cath- 
olic claim of the Church’s power of in- 
fallible teaching. It can hardly be said 
that the chapter in this book on papacy 
and episcopacy brings us much closer to 
significant dialogue on that issue. 

Elsewhere, Karl Adam, one of the 
contributors to this volume, has said: 
“The Catholic knows that the rule of 
the Church incarnates absolute truth, 
justice and love, and so he has solved 
the problem of Dostoevski: Is not all 
human exercise of authority tantamount 
to a usurpation?” And Adam answers 
that in the magisterium of the Church 
we have not human but divine author- 
ity. For Catholics, who accept that 
major premise, and fer Protestants, who 
do not, The Idea of Catholicism may 
do much to make clear the implications, 
the true and splendid dimensions of the 
Catholic faith. 

Your Protestant reviewer, who does 
his best to give to students in a liberal 
arts college a fair presentation of 
Catholicism, is greatly assisted by these 
essays towards a fairer delineation of 
“the total image of Catholicism.” 

RoBEerT Craic 


Let Us Have the Whole Truth 


CATHOLICS AND DIVORCE 
Ed. by Patrick J. O'Mahony. Nelson. 116p. 
$2.95 


To give “a clear and concise statement 
of the Catholic viewpoint” is the ex- 
pressed purpose of this collection of 
seven articles on marriage and divorce. 
Fathers H. F. Davis and L. L. McReavy 
offer competent essays on marriage as a 
sacrament and on the Church’s power 
with respect to the marriages of the 
baptized. Two articles by English prel- 
ates, Bishop Beck of Salford and Arch- 
bishop Heenan of Liverpool, have less 
vital interest for the American reader, 
since they are concerned with divorce 
as a problem in England and Wales. 
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The “Catholic viewpoint” is readily 
discernible in the remaining articles, but 
occasionally it is the viewpoint of the 
militant Catholic which casts its own 
peculiar shadow. Perhaps some over- 
simplification is necessary in the peril- 
ous no man’s land between scholarly 
treatment and popularization, but rhe- 
torical exaggeration and polemic are 
old hat today. Today’s Catholic is rather 
inclined to feel embarrassed when he 
reads in a Catholic book the sweeping 
assertion that the 16th-century Reform- 
ers attacked “anything which might de- 
mand individual sacrifice” (p. 49). 

While the Catholic Church does 
claim to be the custodian of Christ’s 
doctrine on marriage and the sacrament 


of matrimony, her understanding of this 
doctrine has not been static from Peter 
to John XXIII. Dogma is alive in a liv- 
ing Church; a historical outline of Cath- 
olic tradition on marriage and divorce 
which overstresses the static aspect does 
not truly portray the Catholic view. 

One wonders whether it is really true 
(or provable, if true) that today’s mari- 
tal tensions arise in the majority of 
cases “only after illicit affection has 
been bestowed elsewhere” (p. 67). It 
is asserted (p. 107) that only “occa- 
sionally” a case of nullity in marriage is 
decided without going to Rome, and 
that the “majority” of such cases even- 
tually are presented before the Roman 
Rota for decision (p. 110). Declaration 
of nullity in marriage (or dissolution of 
the marriage bond) is, relatively speak- 
ing, a rarity; but the Catholic viewpoint 
is not adequately presented if one as- 
sumes that the annual Rota statistics 
represent the majority of nullity cases 
in the Church in any given year. 

A defense of the Catholic Church 
with anything less than the whole truth 
or with anything which savors—even re- 
motely—of a Catholic Blanshardism is 
something (apologies to a great English 
statesman) up with which we will not 
put. 

Maurice B. WALSH, s.J. 


From the Uprising 


IT IS NOT SO EASY TO LIVE 
By Christine Arnothy. Transl. by Antonia 
White. Dutton. 255p. $3.95 


Christine Arnothy is a young Hungar- 
ian who said at the siege of Budapest: 
I Am Fifteen—And I Don’t Want to 
Die. Now, in her twenties, she writes: 
It Is Not So Easy to Live. 

She writes this in the spare European 
style, with tremendous flashes of metas 
phor and personification. The sentences 
have a rhythmic build-up, then a sud- 
den fall, like the lapping of waves—little 
nostalgic waves. The effect is so melan- 
cholic that it has the power of turn- 
ing ordinary events to tragedies. 

Miss Arnothy was lucky enough to 
escape from Hungary with her parents. 
After living for a few months in a camp 
for refugees, she took a position as 
nursemaid in Paris. There she was 
forced to take care of a child suffering 
from chicken pox, to scrub dishes, to 
obey people who did not cherish her 
as a person. She had to overcome con- 
stant frustrations of her ambition to 
write. She met and married a fine 
young man, but she found his personal- 
ity disappointing. The book ends with 
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the birth of a child, in whom, at last, 
the author finds fulfillment. 

This is the story of a woman who let 
the hardships of her life beat her down. 
When she is compared with a Baroness 
de Hueck, a Maria von Trapp or even 
a Mama Gabor, she earns our sympathy 
but not our respect. And her pose as the 
intellectual forced into a position be- 
neath her dignity is not likely to sit 
well with the American reader. 

For all the beauty of its style the 
book is a weak thing. What a job the 
hard-headed wit of a Jean Kerr could 
do on it! For in spite of its poetic im- 
agery and the sensitive quality of its 
translation, the book is decidedly hol- 
low. Its author has a genius for ex- 
pression, but her day is not yet come. 

Mary Hace, WAGNER 


THE RELUCTANT SATELLITES 
By Leslie B. Bain. Macmillan. 233p. $3.95 


This is yet another eyewitness account 
of the Hungarian uprising of 1956, as 
told by an American reporter with East 
European background. Leslie Bain is 
not primarly interested in providing 
the reader with a detailed report on the 
various phases of the revolution which, 
by now, are quite well known. Instead, 
he attempts to convey attitudes and to 
interpret moods by a series of mosaics. 
As he himself remarks, his aim was to 
present a brief view of an important 
part of mankind in ferment. 

However, the author does see a dis- 
tinct pattern in the events of October, 
1956, although the revolution meant 
different things to different people. 
What started out as a protest by sec- 
tions of the intelligentsia against the 
policies of the Rakosi-Gero clique, soon 
changed direction when Soviet tanks, 
called in to deal with what the Rus- 
sians believed to be “German Fascists,” 
were met by small, independent, armed 
bands of students and young workers 
who roamed the streets and fought im- 
promptu engagements with the Soviet 
troops. 

The third phase began on Oct. 25. 
After a brief episode involving fra- 
ternization between Russians and 
Hungarians, Soviet tanks were fired 
upon by AVH personnel (uniformed 
Hungarian security police). The Soviets 
panicked and began a massacre. The 
Hungarians, in turn, believing they had 
been deliberately led into a slaughter- 
house, rose in a merciless war between 
half-armed people and foreign occu- 
pants. The AVH was temporarily for- 
gotten. By the end of the month, the 
successful revolution had exhausted it- 
self and yielded the streets to “nonde- 
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script groups of Tommy-gun-wielding 
‘heroes’” hunting AVH personnel. Bain 
believes that these were the men of 
the double-dealing Pal Maleter, who, 
while ostensibly a trusted member of 
the Nagy Government, deliberately per- 
mitted atrocities and tolerated confu- 
sion in order to find a pretext for 
grabbing all power himself. According 
to the author, Maleter was being 
groomed as a dictator of Hungary by 
the “Fascist elements,” with the backing 
of the “Christian Front” applauded by 
the Hungarian Fascist lobby in the 
Western countries. This army of pro- 
fessional heroes was used by the Rus- 


sians as an alibi tor their return to 
crush the revolt. 

In general, the author has little sym- 
pathy for the attitude of the Western 
powers during 1956, He is particularly 
bitter about the attempts allegedly 
made by Hungarian Fascists operating 
from the United States, Munich and 
other centers outside the Iron Curtain 
to “influence” the revolution. Bain is 
quite generous in his interpretation of 
just who is a “Fascist.” The book closes 
with a brief chapter on the repercus- 
sions of the 1956 revolt in other satel- 
lite countries, 

It is unfortunate that the book should 
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three decades in religion. 





Entertaining, informative new 


books for Catholic readers 
—from DOUBLEDAY 


NORMS FOR THE NOVEL 
Harold C. Gardiner, S.J. 
All serious readers will welcome this revised edition of the 


famed Catholic critic’s study on the effect of morality on the 
novelist’s art and the objectives of that art. 


LENNON SISTERS 


Family reading at its best — a heart-warming 
biography of the four lovable sisters whom 
thousands of people across the country 
“adopted” after their tremendous success on 
the Lawrence Welk TV show. Illustrated. 


‘WITH LOVE AND LAUGHTER 
Sister Maryanna, O.P. 


The appealing story, told with great warmth and quiet humor, 
of an American girl who became a Dominican sister and now, 
with deep appreciation, reflects on the joys and rewards of 


Atall booksellers 


DOUBLEDAY & COMPANY, inc. 
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What 


makes 


Good Gifts 
Better? 


You may have a boxful of gift ideas 
but the fitting of your gifts to individual 
needs, makes good gifts better. 

So, why not put AMERICA into your 
gift idea box and see how well it fits the 
needs of some of your relatives and 
friends. . . . 


a priest 
for his sermons and instructions 


a teacher 


for his lectures and discussions 
a student 
for his basic ideas and inspiration 
a seminarian 
for his research and preparation 
a nun 
for the enrichment of her education 


a neighbor 


for leadership in civic participation 


Any of these fine people on your list? 
We don’t say: “Try AMERICA.” 
We confidently say: “Send AMERICA.” 


When your selection fits a need 
Your gift is most appreciated. 
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appear almost four years after the 
events it discusses. Seen in perspective, 
too much attention seems to have been 
given to the personal adventures of the 
reporter, who admittedly risked some 
unusual occupational hazards to exer- 
cise his profession. 

SERGE L. Levitsky 


THE EDGE OF DAY 
By Laurie Lee. Morrow. 275p. $4 


There have been so many books of 
childhood reminiscences that it takes 
a gifted writer to produce something in 
this genre that strikes the reader as new 
and charming. Laurie Lee has done it 
in The Edge of Day, which is subtitled 
“A Boyhood in the West of England.” 

Even without the information on the 
dust jacket that Mr. Lee has written 
several volumes of poetry, one would 
know this prose to be the work of a 
poet. His descriptions of his slightly 
raffish mother and his three sisters and 
three brothers, of their untidy fower- 
filled cottage, of the countryside in the 
Cotswold hills, of the village school, 
the village characters, the local cele- 
brations and legends—all are touched 
with a magic of phrase, a warmth of 
love and a sharp, fresh wit. 

His childhood was as different ‘in all 
its accidentals from that of an Ameri- 
can city child as it could possibly be, 
but its essentials—the way a loved child 
thinks of his home and family—are uni- 
versal. Many times the reader is startled 
by recognition of feelings and thoughts 
forgotten for years, perhaps never ex- 
pressed, out of his own infancy. 

Deserted by her husband, the moth- 
er brought up the seven children—four 
ot them her husband’s by an earlier 
marriage—in poverty, which they 
didn’t realize was poverty; in confusion 
and disorder, which they took for 
granted; with love poured out gener- 
ously and equally on all, which made 
them secure and content. 

John Ward’s drawings, which illus- 
trate the book, have beautifully cap- 
tured its spirit. 

Mary Burke Howe 


THE BENEDICTINE IDEA 
By Dom Hubert Van Zeller. Templegate. 
237p. $3.95 


Dom Van Zeller’s latest publication is a 
review of Benedictine monasticism in 
its historical setting. The book is brief 
in compass, but it is packed with in- 
formation. The purpose of the book is 
to distill out of the history of Benedic- 
tine monasticism the basic principles 
underlying the many changes in the 





form of Benedictine life in ages past. 
These basic principles, Dom Van Zeller 
believes, need to be pointed up and 
kept in mind if Benedictines are to 
avoid making some disastrous mistakes 
in the future. The book is an extended 
and well-presented plea for reform, for 
a return to the original purposes of the 
Benedictine monastic life. 

What the author fears above all is 
that immediate pressures upon monas- 
tic institutions in the present age may 
cause Benedictines to turn away from 
the fundamental characteristics of Bene- 
dictine life in order to achieve an ever 
greater and an ever more distracting 
rapport with life outside the monastery. 
The 'author is not wholly opposed to 
Benedictine participation in the life of 
the Church outside of the monastery. 
What he does oppose is the sacrifice of 
the essentials of Benedictinism in order 
to make this participation greater and 
more central to the monastic life: 


Whatever the adjustments which 
have to be made by generations of 
monks yet to come, this much is 
certain: if Benedictine policy—sac- 
rificing to immediate pressures 
such things as silence, enclosure, 
the opus Dei carefully performed 
in choir, corporate and personal 
poverty—is tilted towards activism, 
we are in for a new dark age in 
Benedictine history. 


This is a thoughtful and convincing 
presentation of a problem which is 
serious and pertinent not only for Bene- 
dictines but also for many other reli- 
gious, too, in our time. The book may 
be commended for its clear and forth- 
right approach to some fundamental 
problems of the religious life. It has the 
further virtue of being a handy com- 
pendium of the history of the evolution 
of Benedictine monastic life. 

James A. BRUNDAGE 


BALZAC THE EUROPEAN 
By E. J. Oliver. Sheed & Ward. 209p. $4.25 


It is an accepted fact, although perhaps 
anomalous, that Balzac is more popu- 
lar outside of France, particularly in 
England and the United States, than 
in France itself. This book is a further 
proof of the wide comprehension, tem- 
pered with an indulgence unknown in 
France, that foreign scholars have 
shown for the author of La Comédie 
Humaine. 

Mr. Oliver has chosen to consider 
Balzac under the somewhat unusual 
aspect of being a European. He does 
not deny that Balzac exhibits many 
typical national qualities and defects, 
but, he argues, the principles that Bal- 
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zac revealed are not peculiarly French; 
they are those which France shares with 
Europe. Mr. Oliver does not belabor 
the point; he goes on quickly to Balzac’s 
biography as it is mirrored in his works. 
It is, then, really Balzac whom we fol- 
low in the adventures, passions, illusions 
and enterprises of his characters. 

Balzac’s fundamental complexity, so 
puzzling on the surface, is explained by 
the various and conflicting historical 
periods through which he passed, from 
the Revolution to the Second Empire, 
and by a strange mixture of Sweden- 
borgian mysticism, realism and Catholic 
affirmations. Too many critics, trying to 
reconcile Balzac to their own contradic- 
tory views, have failed to see the whole 
man. This, however, is a brilliant study. 
It is admirably informed and shows 
thorough knowledge of the best authori- 
ties on Balzac, but, best of all, it is en- 
lightened by a rare familiarity with the 
person and the works of the author. 

Scholarly without heavy display of 
erudition, extremely well written, im- 
partial, judicious, replete with subtle 
and deep analyses, this book is—like 
the work of another Englishman, Prof. 
H. G. Hunt—an addition of undoubted 
value to the already enormous Balzacian 
bibliography. We should particularly 
note an excellent chapter on Balzac’s 
religion, in which Mr. Oliver defends 
Balzac against the accusation, leveled 
at him by Louis Veuillot, of being a 
Catholic atheist, the most insidious sort 
of Catholic. 

FERNAND VIAL 


THE DIVIDED LADY 
By Bruce Marshall. Houghton Mifflin. 
216p. $3.50 


The Divided Lady is a comedy of so- 
phisticated Italian life in the days just 
before the election of Pope John XXIII. 
Bruce Marshall’s experiences in combat 
during World War I, his work as a 
chartered accountant for 14 years and 
his work for British Intelligence during 
World War II supply the general— 
though, as he emphasizes in the head- 
note, not the particular—background. 
The chapters, which average three 
pages, flash along so elliptically that 
the reader is often caught between 
flashback and present, uncertain which 
is which. The confusion is increased by 
the four ladies (two of them twins) in 
the love life of the hero, who is a 
middle-aged accountant named James 
Childers. 

Childers has been hired to recover 
the money that the Sisters of Ramoth- 
Gilead have invested, via producer 
Morabito, in a projected film version of 
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the life of St. Joseph Benedict Cotto- 
lengo. This assignment becomes excit- 
ing when he falls in love with Mila, a 
“divided lady” (Italian for divorcée), 
who is trying to get a dispensation from 
the Holy Father because of faulty in- 
tention. Stylized street scenes in Rome, 
a battle against red tape to secure fairer 
treatment for displaced persons, sin and 


repentance as illustrated by a rakish | 
elderly duke (father of Bice, the com- | 


petitor with Mila for Childers’ affec- 
tions) are all treated in so farcical a 
manner that the reader finds himself 
wondering, “Why the bother?” 

In the final section, however, Mar- 
shall points up the difference between 


a person with little sense of moral | 
values and one who believes in the | 
antithesis of good and evil, even though | 


he may fail to live up to this belief. 
Though the self-criticism of the point- 
of-view character, Childers, turns The 


Divided Lady into deeper channels than | 
a quick perusal might indicate, the style | 


mediates between slick and significant. 
The issues require, even in a witty light 
novel, more sustained treatment than 
Mr. Marshall has here given them. 
Sister M. BERNETTA QUINN 


RED CARPET TO CHINA 
By Michael Croft. St. Martin’s Press. 278p. 
$5 


All possible information about inner de- | 


velopments in Red China is welcome, 
since China looms on the horizon of 
the world as the most massive society 
known to man and, at present, as one 


of the most dangerous to the cause of | 


liberty. Because our sources of direct 


information are limited, Michael Croft | 
has thought it worth-while to give us | 
an account of his six-weeks’ journey to | 


China during the autumn of 1956. 
He was invited there with an inter- 
national youth delegation for a visit 


and for a series of meetings with | 
Chinese youth. During these six weeks | 


the revolt took place in Hungary, and 
the most interesting part of this book 
concerns the unsettling effect of this 


event on the Chinese and on members | 


of the delegation. 

As a travel story in a country still in 
process of revolution, the book has a 
certain interest. However, it must in 
general be considered an unimpressive 
work. The events recounted and the 
personal reactions experienced are of 
no great significance. Michael Croft 
admired the effort and accomplishments 
of the regime and the goodness of the 
people, while he experienced some of 
the terror of a socially controlled soci- 


ety. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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“A book such as this has long 
been needed to help show the 
living Church to our age.”’* 


An Introduction to the Thought 
and Worship of the Church 
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Edited by William F. Lynch, S. J., 
and Walter J. Burghardt, S. J. 


#é “Here is a rich, and often mov- hy 


ing, presentation of the living 
Church in her full dimensions, 
liturgical, credal, theological, 
devotional, ascetical, public, and 
personal. .. . This is more than 
an anthology. .. . The range of 
material brings the reader not 
merely an explanation of Catho- 
lic theories or Catholic ceremo- 
nies, but an experience of the 
substance of Catholic life.” 


& WALTER J. ONG, S. > 4 
é “THE IDEA OF CATHOLICISM is a » 


superior, intelligent, and positive 
book — let us have more self- 
expressions like these with no 
axe to grind and no apologetics 
misdirecting the reader... .” 
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“This is more than a splendid 
compilation. Few men would have 
known how to gather so valuable 
and so meaty a collection... 
This book should be in the hands 
of every Catholic who wants to 
know what it means to be a 
Catholic.” 

THURSTON N. DAVIS, S. J. 
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Beyond that, the author had neither 
depth of insight nor capacity for in- 
terpretation. He knew little of China 
when he left, was confused and un- 
comfortable while he was there, and 
felt relief only when he was back in 
the bourgeois world of the West. Mean- 
while the Great Empire of the East 
continues its inner series of agonizing 
social changes and its outer pressures 
on all surrounding nations. 

THoMas BERRY 


THE MISSION OF THE CHURCH 
By Charles Couturier, S.J. Transl. by Rev. 
A. V. Littledale. Helicon 146p. $3.50 


The important feature of this book 
is the emphasis placed on the centrality 
of the Church in the divine plan for the 
redemption of mankind. It is through 
the mystery of the Church that the 
mystery of Christ’s mediation reaches 
mankind. The book proceeds by estab- 
lishing the nature of the Church and by 
describing the Church’s insertion and 
growth among a people. The text is gen- 
erously enriched with Scripture, papal 
teaching and examples of the Church’s 
missionary activity through the centu- 
ries, 

The discussion of the relationship of 
the Church to the temporal factors in- 
volved in expansion should be very en- 
lightening. At present there is much 
agitation about the urgent necessity of 
adaptation of the Church to the local 
scene. Some of the writing on this sub- 
ject tends to be extreme and impatient. 
Couturier’s presentation is sensitive to 
the need of accommodation, but at the 
same time it preserves a balance and 
discipline of thought and word which 
refuse to make adaptation the open 
sesame to rapid conversion of the world. 
At no time does the author forget that 
the Church is a supernatural reality and 
a mystery. 

The book is highly recommended to 
all who look for richer understanding of 
the mystery of the Church as it reaches 
out to the ends of the earth to fulfill the 
mission imposed by the divine Head 
on His Mystical Body. 

Epwarp L. Murpuy 


AMERICAN RIGHTS: The Constitution 
in Action 

By Walter Gellhorn. Macmillan. 232p. 
$4.50 


In 1958 Tokyo University invited Prof. 
Walter Gellhorn of Columbia to lecture 
on problems of “fundamental human 
rights.” This volume embodies some of 
those lectures in revised form. 

For nonspecialists in the field of con- 
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stitutional law this book can be com- 
mended as a fine summary from a lib- 
eral point of view of the latest Supreme 
Court outlooks on habeas corpus, de- 
segregation, the Fifth Amendment and 
similar issues. For individuals who are 
familiar with current developments in 
these areas, Prof. Gellhorn’s nine chap- 
ters may have little that is new, but the 
material is presented in a balanced and 
always interesting manner. 

Many will wish that the author could 
have spent more time on his provocative 
chapter entitled “Private Government 
and the Constitution.” In this essay 
Prof. Gellhorn reviews the action of the 
Legion of Decency on the film Baby 
Doll and the subsequent action by some 
Catholic Church officials to prevent the 
showing of the film. The author laments 
that “private action by religious leaders 

. caused severe economic loss to the 
film’s producers”—a conclusion which is 
open to question. The author goes on 
to express regret that some of the 
“moviegoing public suffered a loss of 
freedom.” He regards the “campaign 
against Baby Doll” as “obnoxious” but 
states that “publicly initiated counter- 
measures against the campaign might 
have been even less desirable.” 





The author’s all too brief four pages 
on this incident cannot be regarded as 
satisfactory. One is left with the im- 
pression that while Catholic churchmen 
have the right to state their views like 
other citizens, this right does not extend 
to acts designed to implement and make 
effective a moral judgment that a film is 
inherently immoral. All one can say is 
that the chapter on “private govern- 
ment” shares in the unfortunate am- 
biguity which surrounds the subject of 
the rights of a minority group in a plu- 
ralistic society. 

Despite some necessary telescoping of 
vast amounts of material with a few 
resulting oversimplifications, this well- 
organized presentation of some of Amer- 
ica’s basic constitutional problems is 
most worth-while for the nonexpert. 
The book is another fine step towards 
the full education of all Americans in 
our democratic heritage. 

Ropert F. Drinan 


VERMONT GENERAL: The Unusual War 
Experiences of Edward Hastings Ripley, 
1862-1865 
Ed. by Otto Eisenschiml. Devin-Adair. 
340p. $6 


It was a tribute, probably unintended, 
to the volunteer regiments that a briga- 
dier general of the U. S. Volunteers, 
and not a general of the Regular Army, 
was selected to lead the first Federal 
troops into abandoned Richmond on 
April 3, 1865. The choice was a good 
one, for Edward H. Ripley of Rutland, 
Vt., acted quickly and vigorously to put 
out the fires which threatened to destroy 
the entire city, and his restoration of 
order was equally decisive. 

Ripley’s approach to Richmond, how- 
ever, was an uncommon one. This and 
the rest of his war career have been en- 
gagingly detailed in a selection of his 
war letters, extracts from his notebooks 
and postwar lectures, and letters he re- 
ceived from home. The editor has added 
excellent illustrations and notes. 

Ripley was 23 years old and a medi- 
cal student at Union College when he 
helped to organize the Vermont Ninth 
in the early summer of 1862. He left 
Rutland a captain; within less than two 
years he was a brigadier general; resig- 
nations of others hastened the advance, 
but his promotion was won on merit. 

Ripley and the Vermont Ninth did 
not engage in a major campaign until 
the fall of 1864. The regiment was cap- 
tured at Harper’s Ferry, and Ripley 
spent six months as a paroled war pris- 
oner in Chicago. Then he was assigned 
to the Peninsula, where the Army of 
the James did little but succumb to 
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fever. The next assignment brought him 
to Newport Barracks, North Carolina, 
where army life was so peaceful he 
could offer his visiting brothers a splen- 
did time. 

Ripley finally returned to the Penin- 
sula for the march to Richmond. Until 
then he had the leisure to observe and 
to write, and his mother and _ elder 
brother, wounded at Malvern Hill, were 
willing correspondents. One marvels 
that they could consistently write such 
neatly paragraphed letters, so free from 
deletions and insertions (there is no no- 
tice of any editorial polish). 

The reader at large, as well as the 
Civil War enthusiast, will enjoy this 
collection of letters written by members 
of a prosperous Vermont family. Some 
of the letters give telling glimpses of 
Vermont character and way of life, as, 
for instance, the elder brother’s willing- 
ness to comply with Edward’s sugges- 
tion to speculate in North Carolina tur- 
pentine but not with Edward’s request 
for some cases of whiskey. The mother’s 
letters add charm to the book with her 
prayers for Edward’s safekeeping and 
her warnings to keep away from card 
playing. Wo. L. Lucey 


BOLD ENCOUNTER 
By Peter-Thomas Rohrbach, O.C.D. Bruce. 
224p. $3.75 


More or less fictionalized hagiography 
seems to have been increasing at a high 
rate over the last few years. This latest 
addition retails the life and times of 
St. John of the Cross. 

The reader of this biography will 
have a good general idea of the reasons 
that led St. Teresa of Avila and St. John 
of the Cross to undertake a return to 
the more primitive rule of the Carmelite 
order. The reader will know a good deal 
about the early progress of the reform, 
and he will have an affectionate admira- 
tion for St. John of the Cross. 

One cannot, however, completely re- 
tail the complex story of 16th-century 
Carmel in so short a volume as Fr. 
Peter-Thomas has produced. Within his 
self-imposed limitations, the author has 
done his task well. Part of the price paid 
for limiting his scope, unfortunately, is 
the washing out, to a large extent, of the 
subtle facets of a great mystic who, in 
spite of his basic simplicity, was a very 
complicated and involved person, as Fr. 
Peter-Thomas undoubtedly knows. 

Again, by reason of the narrative em- 
phasis of the biography, the compel- 
lingly interesting story of St. John’s 
writing and its content is necessarily 
truncated to but a few essential, iden- 
tifying notes, John, the Doctor of the 
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Church, is not a feasible focus for fic- 
tion. 

These remarks are made not by way 
of complaint, but simply by way of 
pointing out some of the things this fic- 
tionalized life of a saint has not tried 
to do. We can applaud and enjoy a 
briskly written account of a great and 
good man. The fictional embellishments 
do not affect the historicity and, espe- 
cially for younger readers, will con- 
tribute much to furthering love of one 
of the Church’s heroes, 

BRENDAN CONNOLLY 





The Abominable Coalman 


Fossil shells are a dime a dozen, Even 
big dinosaur bones choke the store- 
rooms of museums, But genuine relics 


of man’s ancestry, whether in the di- | 


rect or collateral line, are as rare as 
snowballs in Singapore. Perhaps primi- 
tive man, as well as “his sisters and his 


cousins and his aunts,” was too foxy | 


to stumble into the tar pits and jungle 
traps that later turned into the petri- 
fied boneyards 
flourishes, 
Hence it was something of an evolu- 


where _ paleontology 


tionary scoop when Dr. Johannes Huer- | 


zeler of Basle, on Aug. 3, 1958, told 


the press that he had uncovered a com- | 


plete specimen of Oreopithecus Bam- 
bolii Gervais in the Tuscan hills near 
Siena. The disentombment of the 
“Abominable Coalman,” which proved 


to be a publicity windfall for the Dar- | 


win Centennial Year, was described by 
Gordon Young in the Saturday Evening 
Post last Feb. 13. 

O.B.G., or Little Oreo, if we may so 
dub him with affectionate brevity, is no 
upstart among the primeval status- 
seekers that clamor for a perch on 
man’s supposed family tree. Fragments 
of this mannikin have been gathering 
dust in museum bins since 1872. But 
it was left to Dr. Huerzeler to conclude 
that O.B.G. displayed enough suspi- 
ciously manlike traits to warrant a full- 
dress investigation. In 1954 he began 
to forage zealously for Oreo bones in 
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Tuscany. The soft-coal mines of Monte 
Bamboli turned out to be a carbonized 
cemetery that swarmed with remnants 
of O.B.G. However, it was not until 
Aug. 2, 1958 that a crew of miners, 
working a night shift, presented Huer- 
zeler with a complete skeleton of Oreo 
that lay embedded in the roof of an old 
mine at the 600-foot level. 

Archimedes celebrated his discovery 
of specific gravity by jumping from 
his tub in the buff. Dr. Huerzeler 
greeted the Coalman with more 
aplomb. He sketched him, he photo- 
graphed him, he deftly disinterred him 
from the matrix where Oreo had slept 
since he last stalked the Miocene un- 
derbrush ten million years ago. 

The meticulous Italian authorities in- 
sisted that their oldest citizen be issued 
a passaporto before he left for Switzer- 
land. Once he reached Dr. Huerzeler’s 
lab, the Coalman was mounted in white 
latex and prepared for his part in the 
fifth centenary of the University of 
Basle. Presumably, after enjoying any 
academic honors that may come his way 
in this June event, Little Oreo will be 
repatriated to his native Italy, where 
he will be a prize exhibit in some 
gloomy museum mock-up of man’s pre- 
history. Sic transit gloria mundi. 

Oreo’s claim to fame is that he is 
possibly the oldest “kissin’ cousin” of 
man that has yet been peeled from the 
reluctant strata of geology. He seems 
to have had a rounded chin and a nose 
projection; and though he stood only 
four feet high when he tried to “make 
like a man,” he was blessed with a 
good-sized brain-box. 


We should note that when Huerzeler 
gave a preliminary report of his find 
in Rome on Feb. 27, 1959, Cardinal 
Tisserant was an auditor. Moreover, the 
professor was received in audience by 
Pope John XXIII on the following day. 
This combination of events was enough 
to make some people think that the 
Church was on the point of beatifying 
the principles of Darwinism. 

Not so fast! So far as theology is 
concerned, human evolution is still a 
working hypothesis in search of evi- 
dential proof. Such theological con- 
servatism is prudent, when we weigh 
the impact of any theory of human 
evolution on the exegesis of Scripture. 

The history of the development of 
the horse is evident in thousands of 
fossils. Primate evolution during the 
last 80 million years must be guessed 
at from a handful of scattered and 
broken fragments. The scientists need 
bones—bushels of bones. Until such evi- 
dence is in hand, theologians are in no 
hurry to issue Diners Cards to all the 
curious monsters that seek admission 
to the Pre-Adamite Club. 

L. C. McHucuH 





CONSPIRACY OF HEARTS (Para- 


mount-Rank) is a_four-handkerchief 
picture, not in the sense of being a de- 
liberate tear-jerker but because, like 
The Search of twelve years ago and 
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The Divided Heart of five years back— 
both of which it somewhat resembles— 
it deals with displaced children, the 
most pitiful and transparently innocent 
victims in all wars, 

In this case the children are Jewish. 
They have been forcibly separated from 
their parents, who in all probability 
have in the meantime been killed. The 
children have been herded into a deten- 
tion camp in World War II Italy. Betty 
E. Box and Ralph Thomas, respectively 
producer and director of the British- 
made film, have assembled a woebegone 
collection of waits. who look as though 
they had been recruited in a concen- 
tration camp rather than a_ talent 
agency and who make the plight of 
the youngsters agonizingly real and true 
to life. 

Along with its exposition of man’s in- 
humanity to man, the picture explorés 
the much rarer theme ot heroic charity, 
The conspiracy of the title refers to the 
efforts of nuns in a near-by convent 
to smuggle the children out of the 
camp and pass them along to the next 
station on a sort of partisan under- 
ground railroad whose ultimate destina- 
tion was Palestine. It was risky enough 
performing this corporal work of mercy 
when the camp was presided over by a 
well-disposed Italian officer who de- 
liberately looked the other way. When 
Italy was knocked out of the war and 
the Nazis became the masters of their 
former allies, the risks magnified a 
hundredtold. 

At this point the picture becomes 
pretty melodramatic. Near the end, in 
tact, three nuns are saved from execu- 
tion only because the Italian soldiers 
making up the firing squad deliberately 
fire over their heads. The melodrama 
is forgivable, however, not only be- 
cause it makes a tair amount of sense 
in the historical context but also be- 
cause the film gets so many other things 
right. For example, it makes the nuns 
a varied and believable group who be- 
have magnificently in a crisis, as nuns 
do. The Mother Superior (Lilli Pal- 
mer), incidentally, is explicitly identi- 
tied as a German and so furnishes a 
provocative contrast to the non-stereo- 
typed German commandant (Albert 
Lieven), whose actions are all the more 
reprehensible because he is an intelli- 
gent, civilized man who should know 
better. 

Also, when the picture calls for the 
nuns to help arrange for a Yom Kippur 
service for their young guests, it knows 
the difference between respect for the 
religious convictions of others and re- 
ligious indifferentism. Besides being 
notable for the mistakes it did not make, 
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the film as a whole is a forceful and 
moving restatement of the brotherhood 
of man. [L of D: A-I and special 
recommendation ] 


THE WOULD-BE GENTLEMAN 
(Pathé Cinema Corporation). Though 
it uses the camera creatively to dis- 
guise the fact, this film is virtually a 
photographed stage performance by the 
Comédie Frangaise of Moliére’s 300- 
year-old social satire. Especially since 
the play in question adheres to the 
classic unities of time and place, the 
result cannot help being static and cine- 
matically far from ideal. 

Nevertheless, for many audiences 
who would otherwise have no opportu- 
nity to see a classic French comedy per- 
formed in the grand manner, the picture 
offers cultural and educational divi- 
dends galore besides seeming surpris- 
ingly fresh and funny. In addition, it is 
impeccably put together as far as pro- 
duction, color settings, music and act- 
ing go. [L of D: A-I] 


TOBY TYLER (Buena Vista) and THE 
DOG OF FLANDERS (20th Century- 
Fox) are color screen adaptations of 
juvenile classics of another day, which 
may come in handy for the youngsters 
during Easter vacation. Toby Tyler, 
produced by Walt Disney, is about a 
small boy who runs away and joins a 
circus. It has no significance whatso- 
ever, but it does have authentic small- 
town 1910 circus atmosphere, a nice 
light touch and considerable charm. 
The Dog of Flanders, about a poor farm 
boy (David Ladd), his dog and his 
overpowering desire to paint, is a much 
more serious undertaking photographed 
in its actual European locales. It may 
be a trifle lugubrious for some tastes, 
but it is done with skill and fidelity to 
the original materials. [L of D: A-I 
(both films) ] 

Morra WatsH 


THE WORD 





But I, poor worm, have no manhood 
left; I am a byword to all, the laugh- 
ingstock of the rabble (Psalm 21; Tract 
of the Mass for Palm Sunday). 


The recorded events which make up the 
Passion of the world’s Redeemer do 
indeed constitute a catalogue of horror. 
Yet horror, even in catalogue form, is 
very far from being a curiosity in hu- 
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Saint Joseph’s 
College 


St. Joseph’s College was founded 
in 1851 by the Jesuit Fathers and 
chartered the following year. It 
is located on a 35-acre plot at 
54th & City Line, Philadelphia, 
where it has been conducting 
classes since October, 1927. 


The Day Division is a college 
for men, present enrollment 1,400 
students. Undergraduate courses 
in Arts, Science, Accounting, In- 
dustry, Marketing, Finance, Biol- 
ogy, Pre-Medical, Pre-Legal and 
Pre-Dental are offered, as well as 
an Air Force R.O.T.C. Program, 
and a cooperative course in Elec- 
tronics-Physics begun in 1951. 


An Evening College program 
was inaugurated in 1943. Degree 
programs are offered in the So- 
cial Sciences, Business Adminis- 
tration, and Education, as well as 
other curricula of college grade. 
A Master’s Degree in Chemistry 
and Electronics is also offered. 
The present enrollment numbers 
more than 1,600 men and women. 
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man history. Pain for pain and tortured 
minute for tortured minute, other men 
and women, too, have suffered more, 
quantitatively speaking, than Jesus of 
Nazareth. The final question, therefore, 
about the tragedy of Christ must be 
not “What did He suffer?” nor even 
“How much did He suffer?”—questions 
in themselves of immense concern to all 
who love Him—but “Why did Christ 
suffer? Why did He suffer so? What is 
the inner meaning of this heart-rending 
agony and death?” 

The first and last end or purpose of 
the life, Passion and death of Christ 
our Lord was the redemption of fallen 
and enslaved mankind. The form, so to 
speak, which the redemptive action took 
was the religious act of sacrifice, the 
Redeemer being both holy priest and 


sacred victim. The special characteristic 
or manner of the sacrifice was atone- 
ment. These are the three words—each 
one, in sober truth, a meditation— 
which summarize, theologically, our 
Lord’s bitter suffering and cruel death: 
redemption, sacrifice, atonement. 

The reverent Christian mind is satis- 
fied—almost. It is the details of the 
Passion which still ask a question. 
Granted that any single detail of the 
Saviour’s sufferings becomes keenly and 
even painfully significant after a mo- 
ment’s thoughtful consideration, yet one 
wonders a little even as he considers. 
Could not the world have been re- 
deemed without the treachery of a 
Judas and the woeful denials of a Simon 
Peter? Need the King of glory have 
endured a thorny mock coronation? Did 
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mankind’s salvation demand __ that 
Christ be spat upon? Could He not 
have died for us without His poor 
Mother standing and witnessing the 
whole horror? When He was already 
dead, was it necessary that His side 
should be pierced? Did He have to see 
His friends skulk away and leave Him 
so soon after their protestations of un- 
dying loyalty? 

Such questions almost answer them- 
selves. Is it not endlessly significant 
how much is lost, how sharply meanings 
and values are altered, if a single detail 
of Christ’s Passion be eliminated or 
softened? There is the theology of the 
Passion and there is the mysticism of 
the Passion, It is in the latter that de- 
tails cease to be what they never really 
were: incidental circumstances, 

The Passion of Christ has long been 
known to Christian hearts as a school 
of suffering. It is here that we finally 
learn what is unquestionably life’s hard- 
est and harshest lesson: how to suffer. 
We learn that painful lesson in two 
ways, for two reasons, 

Whatever be said or supposed about 
the quantitative aspect of our Lord’s 
pains, it is as undeniable as it is strik- 
ing that Christ endured every kind of 
human anguish. He was betrayed, He 
was abandoned, He was abruptly re- 
jected after being wildly acclaimed, He 
was hated, He was mocked, He was 
manhandled, He was whipped like an 
animal, His head was made to ache, He 
carried a crushing burden, He was the 
butt of laughter, His body was tortured, 
He was parched with thirst, He hung 
suspended in a long agony, He had to 
endure the anguish in His Mother's 
stricken face, He had to take leave of 
her, He died at last. Christ crucified is 
our perfect model, no matter’ what it 
is we must suffer. If we must endure 
any pain, He has already endured it. 

Besides, no Christian can look stead- 
ily upon this Calvary scene, can often 
read the Gospel accounts of the Passion 
without some twinge or pang of com- 
passion. Unquestionably, sorrow and 
pain become easier to bear when an- 
other suffers with us; but when that 
other is beloved, and when he is, as 
I am not, completely innocent in his 
anguish, then my suffering becomes 
bearable in my pity for that other. Any- 
one who loves our Lord and who is 
now in grief should look at the crucifix 
and keep looking at it. 

In the somber days of this Holy 
Week we will more than once thank 
Christ for our redemption. Let us as 
often plead that we may learn the rest 
of the Calvary lesson. 

VINCENT P. McConrkry, s.J. 
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